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CHAPTER IV. 


THe next morning Elsie woke earlier 
than usual ; and, contrary to her habit, 
lay still, watching the daybreak, and 
thinking over the past day. Then, rising, 
she crept cautiously down stairs. When 
she had pushed the creaking door that 
opened into the room, she stopped on 
the lower step to enjoy the stillness ; 
it was hushed as if it watched the 
sleepers overhead, 

The thrush fretted impatiently under 
the piece of carpet that was thrown 
across its cage, and hopped from perch 
to perch till Elsie took it off, and, 
pushing back the lattice, lifted it, to its 
own place. It fluttered with delight, 
jerking its thanks at her with many 
bobbings of the head, and then pecked 
idly at the trumpet flowers that pressed 
inside the bars. As she leaned outside 
the window, looking up at it, a shower 
of wet fell over her, and stood upon her 
hair; for the dew had fallen, and made 
circlets of clear beads round the edges 
of the honeysuckle leaves. Now she 
stopped to take a long look at her lilies, 
fresh after the night; and, delicate as 
their fragrance, came a new sense of 
sympathy, with its vague promise and 
untried delight. 

She went to the back door, and, as 
she opened it, the pale morning light 
searched slowly round every corner, 
showing her all her old friends now 
made new—new with the colour they 
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would never lose in her eyes again— 
waked by the in-coming light. 

It was too soon to begin any noisy 
cleaning ; even the kitten was asleep, 
with its fluffy face close to the embers ; 
so Elsie strolled down the garden to 
while away the time, and loitered till 
the rose-tints of the morning stole over 
the gray fen. The cattle rose slowly, 
one by one, and stared about them in 
surly discontent. 

The little birds crept out of the 
banks, and, flying low, greeted each 
other with cheerful twitterings. The 
straggling bushes sparkled in the light, 
and rustled with waking sounds. Pre- 
sently she heard the clumsy tread of 
her brother’s boots, clattering over the 
brick floor ; then she turned aside to 
pick a handful of onions, and went in. 

The kitten had waked up, and was 
looking about with a surprised air till 
she appeared at the doorway, when it 
ran towards her, and rubbed itself 
against her dress, while she filled their 
baskets with bread and pork. The 
three men stood on the other side of 
the table, mutely watching her move- 
ments. 

Jonathan, the eldest, was not much 
taller than herself. If there had been 
originally any likeness between them, it 
was effaced by the hard life and ex- 
posure that had tanned his swollen 
features. Elisha was a repetition of the 
same type, but his identity was marked 
by a slight squint. Jacob’s face had 
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more pretension to a meaning, which 
was mainly attributable to a pinched 
nose and close eyebrows, but it was 
supported in no slight degree by his 
own conviction that he was “ gifted.” 
He stood rather aloof, while the others 
received their portions with a scarcely 
audible grunt, and went mechanically 
out of doors. The onions were his 
special treat, so he waited till they were 
added to his dinner. 

“Tsn’t it a fine morning?” said 
Elsie, as she handed him his basket. 

“Well enough,” he muttered, swing- 
ing it over his shoulder, and he hurried 
off to join his brothers. 

Not long after, Mrs. Reade came 
down; and then began the pattering 
of little feet above, and cries for Elsie. 
But, as soon as she showed her head 
through the bannisters that railed off 
the top of the stairs, there was a great 
deal of scampering across the open land- 
ing; and by the time she had walked 
across this to her mother’s room, there 
was nothing to be seen of the children 
but a twitching of the covers on the 
farther side of Mrs, Reade’s bed, and a 
little pair of dimpled feet struggling to 
get shelter too. 

Elsie feigned not to see this, nor to 
hear the stifled laughter, while she 
searched in every corner. 

“ Dear me! I can’t think where they 
are all gone,” she said, as she stopped 
before the window that looked out on 
the back garden. Then came a shout ; 
and two sturdy boys of five and seven 
rushed towards her, exclaiming, ‘‘ You 
couldn’t find us.” 

“Essie couldn’t find me!” echoed 
their younger sister, who was now sit- 
ting on the heap of tumbled covers, and 
using her fists most vigorously to clear 
her face of the brown locks, which the 
boys’ rough play had left in a tangle. 

It required a great deal of patience 
ind persuasion to make them submit 
to be properly washed and dressed ; 
but this was done at last, and Elsie left 
them, and went to her own room on 
the right hand, just at the top of the 
stairs. She opened the door gently, for 
the baby child was asleep. The low 


slanting roof made a shadow over the 
little bed as it nestled in the corner, 
and a white curtain was drawn from the 
window, past the pillow, to screen it 
from the morning air. It was such a 
tiny closet, that there was only just 
room enough to pass between the bed 
and the oak chest that held most of 
Elsie’s worldly goods. A string of 
brown carved beads, thrown across the 
looking-glass that hung slantways from 
the wall above it, was Rettie’s ; so was 
the little pink volume of Mrs. Hemans’ 
poems that lay side by side with 
Hervey’s ‘‘ Meditations” on the shelf 
below the glass. The blue shawl, too, 
that was so neatly folded in a corner, 
belonged to her; for she shared her 
mother’s room, where nothing was safe 
from the meddling of the boys ; and all 
her chief treasures found sanctuary in 
Elsie’s keeping. There were a few roses 
in a cup on the deal wash-stand next 
the door; she had given them fresh 
water, and moved them on to the 
window-sill, before she noticed that the 
blue eyes were following her movements. 
Then she stopped; and the child 
stretched out her arms, and clasped 
them round her neck, as she lifted 
her out of the warm nest; and the 
curly head fell heavily against Elsie’s 
shoulder, as she carried her into Grand- 
mother’s room to be dressed. 

Meanwhile, the other children had 
improved the time to their own amuse- 
ment and the increased disorder of the 
room. But, at last, they went tumbling 
down-stairs, properly pinafored, and 
rushed out into the garden to escape 
from Rettie, who left off the work she 
was doing to look after them ; for she 
had to keep them in order till they 
went away. Rettie had outgrown this 
morning liveliness, and followed very 
slowly, looking as if she could have 
slept a little longer. 

“ Now, Rettie! look alive, and fill 
the kettle,” exclaimed her mother in a 
brisk tone, as she broke sticks into the 
fire, forgetting Rettie’s duty in her 
hurry to say something rousing; for 
Mrs. Reade had no sympathy with 
sleepiness in the daytime, it always 
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provoked her to greater activity. She 
listened for a minute to the girl’s re- 
luctant steps, as she went round the 
house to the well ; and then stifled the 
uncongenial sound in a more vigorous 
crackling, which told Elsie that the real 
business of the day had begun. 

Mrs. Reade was not like her daughter, 
yet she had been a pretty woman. She 
was handsome even now, and the neigh- 
bours who remembered her when she 
was young, said that Elsie would never 
be what her mother had been. Her 
style was more suited to their taste. 
Her small aquiline features had more 
piquancy, her hair was darker and 
brighter, and her black had a 
sprightliness quite foreign to Elsie’s. 
But the only exception in Rettie’s re- 
semblance to her mother was her morn- 
ing drowsiness. 

“We must get her out of that soon,” 
Mrs. Reade said, when Elsie came down 
stairs, “she puts me out of all patience.” 

“The days are long for her now, and 
it’s likely she gets tired ; it must be 
very hot in the sheds.” 

“Oh! I know it’s no use speaking to 
you, you're always for spoiling her,” 
said Mrs, Reade, as she went out of the 
door, not wholly displeased by her justi- 
fication of Rettie. As she bustled to 
and fro before the back-door, while 
Elsie was inside preparing the breakfast, 
she dwelt with delight on Elsie’s ex- 
treme goodness; but she wondered 
what the children would grow up to be 
under her lenient control. 

“Where are they now?” she asked, 
as she came in and looked at the empty 
chairs round the table. ‘“ We shall be 
late again to-day; yesterday it was just 
upon eight when we got there.” 

Elsie ran out to fetch the truants, 
and warn Rettie of a coming scolding ; 
but, happily, they were not far off, and 
a show of unusual quickness, stimulated 
by Elsie, kept the peace. 

They were all quite silent during the 
meal, which was eaten as fast as pos- 
sible. Then Mrs. Reade rose quickly 
to cut the great slices of bread they 
were to take to the pits. Rettie tried 
to look as if she was helping, and the 
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two boys stood in the way, without 
making any attempt even to seem in a 
hurry. 

After Elsie had tied on their lilac 
sun-bonnets, the little ones stood at her 
knee while she folded a white cloth 
round their bread and butter, and the 
elder looked slyly at Dot and laughed, 
as Elsie dropped two or three ripe 
plums in the corner of their little 
basket. 

“There now! I think we’ve got 
everything,” said Mrs. Reade as they 
stood in a group near the door, “ You'll 
see to Grandfather. I suppose you’d 
better go gleaning again to-day, as soon 
as you've made him comfortable. Rettie, 
you go on with the little ones, while I 
just look in to see how Mrs. Lister is ; 
and, you boys, mind you don’t upset 
that basket between you, and don’t go 
gaping into the hedges, but walk straight 
on with Rettie.” 

The little party moved off slowly, 
looking back with the unsatisfying ex- 
pression with which most young chil- 
dren receive instructions. 

When Elsie had seen her mother dis- 
appear round the hedge, she walked 
back across the kitchen, and listened at 
Grandfather’s door. Hearing no sound, 
she did not disturb him, but went up- 
stairs, and had begun to dress the idiot, 
when she was startled by her mother’s 
voice at the foot of the stairs. 

“Elsie! don’t go gleaning to-day. 
Lister’s sister says there was a gentle- 
man here yesterday after your ferns ; as 
he didn’t find anybody, he might come 
again to-day ; and remember too, to 
look in upon that poor woman next 
door. I declare, if that lazy hulking 
thing didn’t leave her for hours yester- 
day afternoon to go gossiping with the 
Slacks at Copley’s corner. She thinks, 
if she is going to die, I suppose, it’s of 
no use minding her; you'll think of 
her, won't you?” and she went out 
again without waiting for LElsie’s 
answer. 

Elsie’s heart jumped when her mother 
spoke of “the gentleman ;” but, seeing 
that she did not know the truth of the 
story, she was relieved for the moment. 
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Afterwards, when she returned to her 
dreary employment, she felt that this 
was only a momentary respite, and 
realized for the first time how painful 
it was to have a secret from her mother, 
and to be connected with anything that 
held her in dread of disclosure. Hitherto 
she had been superior to whatever 
people might say; but now, though 
she had done nothing wrong, some un- 
foreseen chance might show her in a 
doubtful light. As she led the idiot 
down-stairs, and left her contentedly 
eating her food on a bench outside, 
she determined to profit by her visit 
to Mrs. Lister, to find out how much 
the sister really knew of the gentleman. 

As she went back into the house she 
stopped again before the low door, and 
tapped lightly. 

“It’s past seven, Grandfather; I’m 
going to get your breakfast ;” but while 
she was yet speaking the old man opened 
the door. She started; then laughing 
at herself for being so nervous, she 
kissed him. “You made me jump, 
Grandfather—I didn’t know you were 
u ‘ies 
“Yes, child, I don’t like to lie abed 
these fine mornings ;” and, placing his 
hand on her shoulder, he went to his 
chair, which she settled comfortably for 
him ; this was only his habit, for he did 
not need her support. Although he was 
past seventy, and had worked hard 
through his life, he was not quite infirm. 
He was tall, and much bent, yet there 
was still something commanding in his 
appearance. His bald head rose calmly 
over a knot of wrinkles gathered on 
each temple; his blue eyes too were 
calm, and had a look of Elsie ; a fringe 
of silver hair fell over the collar of his 
coat. He wore a faded suit of olive 
brown, which ended in knee breeches, 
gray stockings, and buckled shoes. 

Elsie drew a little table near him for 
his cup and plate ; then, when he had 
all he wanted, she went out and washed 
some potatoes for their twelve o'clock 
dinner, and, returning with a piled-up 
dish in her hand, she sat down on a low 
stool near her Grandfather, and began 
to scrape them into a great brown pan 
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full of water. Seeing that the old man 
eyed it curiously, she said, “I am going 
to boil more than we want, as I shall 
give the boys a treat of cold potatoes 
to-night.” 

“ Are you going to be at home to-day, 
then?” 

When Elsie said “ Yes,” a look of 
satisfaction stole over his face, and they 
were silent for some time. 

Then she saw that he had pushed 
away his plate, and was watching her ; 
and although she could not have ex- 
plained why, it made her feel ill at ease. 

She got up quickly, and, clearing the 
little table, gave him the great Bible 
and his spectacles. 

As he wiped them slowly, he looked 
from her towards the window, and then 
fixed his eyes on her again. “Your 
myrtle is blooming nicely, Elsie.” Elsie 
coloured quickly, and looked at the 
myrtle, then at him with a little sur- 
prise. ‘‘ And the lilies too,” he added, 
in the same contemplative tone, not 
noticing her inquiring look : “‘ there are 
no flowers like cottage flowers, J think ; 
though, for the matter o’ that, we're 
not likely to see any finer ones to 
judge by.” 

The children had been brought up in 
great reverence for Grandfather’s wisdom, 
and a certain dryness in his manner 
often kept them in doubt as to his real 
meaning. Elsie felt a touch of this 
childish doubt now; so she said nothing. 
Presently he opened his Bible, and 
continued, slowly nodding his head, 
“ Yes, the lilies of the field—they toil 
not, neither do they spin ;—yet Solomon 
in all his glory.... ,” and he looked 
again out of the window. 

The rest of the morning he stayed 
there quietly by the fire, looking up 
from time to time, muttering to himself, 
or asking some question about her 
simple duties, which kept her moving 
in and out—busy in the constant 
routine of preparing, and clearing away, 
that filled her life. This had never 
been varied except by harder work done 
out of doors, in worse times, when 
they feared the pay it brought would 
not be equal to their wants. 
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After dinner, she was making haste 
to go next door, when the old man said, 
‘‘Give me my hat, Elsie; I shall get 
out into the sun.” 

She gave it him and they went out 
together. 

* You're are not going far, are you, 
Grandfather ?” she asked, as she closed 
the door behind them. “ Mother told 
me to sit a while with Lister’s wife, 
and she said there was a gentleman 
might come about some ferns.” 

“Very well, child, I'll keep about 
here, and call you if anyone comes ;” 
then, turning with an old man’s interest 
to the broken gate, “ Look here! who 
would think those boys could pass this 
twice a day, and never think to mend 
it!” 

“It’s not been like that long,” Elsie 
suggested, 

“Time enough for them to see it; 
but young people have no eyes for these 
things.” 

He was still swaying the gate on its 
one hinge, when Elsie turned into 
Lister’s cottage. 

This was just as Dobree had found 
it ; as open, as desolate, as much wearied 
by the ticking of the clock. The only 
attempt at improvement was a fan that 
lay half shut on the foot of the bed ; 
one of those slight unvarnished things 
sold with the programmes in foreign 
theatres. It showed a picture of the 
Champs Elysées in rigid perspective ; 
this was relieved by a livelier view of 
Pére la Chaise; and the two were 
divided by the column of the Luxor. 
Miss Porteous, who carried her parish 
cares with her on her travels, had in- 
vested largely in these, and had sent 
one to Mrs. Lister the evening before. 

Elsie took it up, and was about to 
use it, when she noticed the glare of 
light on the poor woman’s face. “I 
wonder where that Martha Lister is,” 
she said to herself, and went to a back 
door that opened into a dark little 
washhouse, but there was no sign of 
her; so she hurried back to her own 
house, dragged out some dark woollen 
stuff from the piece-bag, and, with a 
pair of scissors in her hand, was search- 
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ing over and under everything for the 
twine, when Grandfather peeped in at 
the window. 

** What are you looking for?” 

“The twine. The boys might have 
left that in its place.” 

“You don’t seem so pleased with 
them now,” he said, with an idle twinkle 
in his eye; “what do you want it 
for?” 

“ For Mrs. Lister,” and she stood up, 
and looked round discontentedly. 

‘Well, well,” said the old man more 
seriously, “‘maybe you'll find it upstairs ; 
I saw Jacob take it up last night. How 
is she?” 

“Oh! no better. 
me.” 

Elsie went back to her work, and 
had half fixed up the curtain, balancing 
herself across the bed with one foot on 
the window-sill, as she tied the stuff to 
a nail in the farthest corner, when 
she heard a slow “ Well, sure,” from 
Martha Lister, who had come out to see 
who was moving in the sick-room. As 
before, she was fidgeting feebly with 
her apron. The sight of her threw a 
little additional vigour into Elsie’s 
movements ; her work completed, she 
stepped down lightly. “ That's a little 
better, isn’t it?’’ and she looked for 
approbation; this was not whole- 
hearted. 

“Tf you like to, do it; but it’s no 
good, you're a-wastin’ o’ yer time, she 
smell like a corpse a’ready.” 

Elsie did not trust her temper to 
answer. 

“She can’t eat anything, I suppose?” 

“No, I s’pose not ;” and then, in a 
sudden illumination, Martha pushed a 
chair roughly towards the bed, “ Are 
you minded to sit by her?” 

“Don’t make such a noise,” Elsie 
whispered, as she took the chair out of 
her hand, and then felt along the shelf 
behind the head of the bed for a little 
bottle of scent that she had brought in 
one morning. 

“That’s all gone :” said Martha, watch- 
ing her movement, “I let it down and 
broke it; and as there was but a drop 
left, I throwed it away.” 
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It was the remains of some the 
Reades had had last year from the par- 
sonage, when their own children had 
the fever, and there was no more left ; 
so Elsie went on fanning the burning 
face, and Martha stood staring at her. 

After a little while Elsie said, “ My 
mother told me that a gentleman came 
here yesterday about our ferns?” 

“‘ He said somethin’ I couldn’t under- 
stand ; your mother made it out to be 
that.” 

Elsie looked at her attentively ; she 
was afraid that no one else had been 
there, but that Martha had seen Lilling- 
stone, that her mother had made too 
hasty a conclusion, and that she might 
be on the point of finding him out after 
all. She relied on Martha’s stupidity 
not to notice her anxiety, and went on 
with her questioning. 

“* What was he like?” 

“Oh! he was a fine-lookin’ gentle- 
man,” trying to recollect, “and young 
too.” 

“ How was he dressed ?” 

“Sure I can’t mind what he'd got 
on; but, now I think on it, he was all 
down alike.” 

Elsie’s heart misgave her; that must 
be the unmistakeable boating-suit. Then 
she asked suddenly, ‘‘ Had he a flannel 
coat on?” 

* Well, sure!” and Martha’s dull 
features stretched into a grin. ‘‘ Would 
a gentleman go about in a flannen 
coat?” 

“Did you ask him in?” 

“No, he stood there at the door 
askin’ questions ’bout the place. J 
didn’t take much notice o’ him, but I 
s’pose it’s because I told you that he’s 
young and fine-lookin’ that you want to 
know so much about him,” she added, 
with a coarse leer from her small green 
eyes. But it had no effect on Elsie, 
who was thinking that, as Lillingstone 
did not leave the cottage without her, 
he could not have come here. Then, 
too, it struck her that she had met some 
one else, just before she saw him; till 
now, she had quite forgotten this person 
in the excitement which followed. 

“Well, it’s no matter,” she said, ‘I 
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daresay, if he wants anything, he’ll come 
again.” 

Martha, glad to be released from 
further questioning, retired into the 
gloomy back premises, and Elsie gave 
her undivided care to her sick friend. 

It was quite settled in her mind that, 
so far, Lillingstone was safe; but the 
suspense she had endured gave her 
enough to think about; and she felt 
quite bewildered that she should be so 
uncomfortable, when she had not done 
anything wrong. One thing, however, 
she knew definitely ; if she got out of 
this difficulty without more trouble, she 
would never expose herself to the same 
sort of thing again. 

After her mother came home, the 
house was once more astir ; they had to 
give the children their tea, and get 
them out of the way, that Grandfather 
might have his little supper, and go to 
bed before the men came home. ‘Then 
came their meal, which was not so slight 
an affair. It was not till this was 
finished, and they had gone upstairs, 
that Elsie and her mother had a few 
minutes alone ; they chatted about Mrs. 
Lister, and the expected visitor, but 
Mrs. Reade was too tired to enter into 
any fanciful speculations on his coming 
again; and soon after sundown they 
were all asleep. 

Mrs. Reade was moving as early as 
her daughter the next morning, so Elsie 
put out her thrush in the usual metho- 
dical manner, and was obliged to deny 
herself the luxury of lingering among 
the flowers, as this was the day that 
Mrs. Reade remained at home to do the 
weekly cleaning. The press of different 
duties hurrying after each other swept 
all sentiment into the background. 

The kitten seemed at a loss to under- 
stand why such an unusual posse of 
people should be indoors ; but a quick 
movement on the part of Mrs. Reade 
decided it, at least so far as its own 
prospects were concerned, that they 
boded a day of affliction to itself. “Now, 
little ones,” she exclaimed, as she caught 
up a wooden stool and a little toy-chair, 
and placed them briskly near the 
chimney-corner; “now you sit down 
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there, and play with pussy. Pretty 
pussy !” and she stroked the kitten. 

Dot showed her acquiescence by an 
indiscriminate clutch at pussy’s tail ; 
but Patty, whose wants were larger in 
proportion to her years, made a show of 
escape, stretching out her arms towards 
the garden-door. 

» Mrs. Reade pressed them down gently. 
“ No, Patty can’t go out while the grass 
is wet; she must be a good child, and 
play with Dot.” 

“1 want my tradle,” she whimpered, 
and her face was puckering up very 
quickly. 

“Stay there; Rettie ll get it;” but 
when Rettie gave her a little broken 
basket, with an old piece of flannel at 
the bottom, she took it with her head 
averted, as if that was poor compensa- 
tion for her liberty. However, a happy 
thought came to her, which augured peace 
to Mrs. Reade, who stood watching to 
see how they would settle : this was op- 
posed at first by a convulsive resistance 
from Dot, and some unheeded squeaks 
from the kitten, as it disappeared back- 
wards into the “tradle;” but, when 
Mrs. Reade turned away a minute after, 
she was smiling with satisfaction at the 
rosy faces of the children as they bent 
over it, dimpled with delight. 

Having disposed of one hindrance, 
she went off with a lighter step to fetch 
a pile of dishes, which she had been 
washing on the bench outside. They 
were heavy; and as she came through 
the door, holding them rather high, she 
did not see Jemmy’s top spinning to- 
wards the step. Rettie and the two 
boys were playing in a corner of the 
kitchen, on sufferance, till the grass 
should be dry. Jemmy bounded after 
it, bringing his head in sharp collision 
with her elbow, and making all the 
dishes rattle. Mrs. Reade stopped, and 
looked cautiously over them ; then, see- 
ing a clear way to the table, she set them 
down safely upon it, and let her hands 
fall in relief; and now she turned with 
flushed face on the offender, who was 
slowly edging away from her. 

“You tiresome children! to think 
that I have only this minute got those 
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babies out of the way, and that you 
must come sprawling under my feet, 
doing more mischief than them—for it’s 
not play—it’s mischieful you are,” she 
added, with an increase of excitement 
that made Elsie look up from her steady 
rubbing of the brass candlestick. 

“ Don’t you think, Mother,” she sug- 
gested mildly, “ that they might go out 
gleaning !—it’s a fine day.” 

The three looked askance at each 
other, delighted ; but they had the tact 
to conceal this, lest the too welcome 
pleasure might be forbidden. 

They were right; for Mrs. Reade, 
hiding her own gratification in this easy 
plan for getting rid of them, feigned to 
reject it at once. 

“No, it’s not for naughty children 
like them to go gleaning—besides,” she 
added, turning away as if the subject 
was dismissed, “it’s too late now; 
everybody round here must have gone 
long ago; and I couldn’t trust them to 
go alone.” 

Their faces fell again ; but Elsie per- 
sisted, ‘“‘There’s Mrs. Joe Bailey never 
goes much before eight o'clock ; if they 
made haste, they might go along with 
her ; and they'll do no good at home.” 

“No, sure,” said Mrs. Reade ; “and 
I don’t know,” she added slowly, con- 
sidering them from head to foot, “ if 
that wouldn’t be the best thing to do 
with them. Now, children, you mind 
you go straight to Mrs. Bailey’s; and 
if she’ll let you go with her—which I’m 
not at all sure of”—and she gave a 
warning frown—*“ you must do as you're 
bid, and work instead of playing about. 
Now, be quick, or I'll never let you 
go again.” 

The two boys went scufiling to the 
row of pegs, where their hats hung, 
and Rettie ran upstairs to fetch her 
gleaning apron. After they were ready, 
the three stood near the door, looking 
shy. 

“Mrs. Reade enjoyed their embarrass- 
ment, and said nothing ; but Elsie was 
more merciful. “ You'll be wanting 
some dinner, I suppose,” she said, reach- 
ing down a covered basket from the 
beam, and going to the cupboard. 
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A hushed “ Yes, please,” and a grin, 
rewarded her charity. 

“They’re out of the way. That’s a 
blessing, I’m sure,” said Mrs. Reade, 
as soon as they were gone. “ When 
they’re in the house, I always feel like 
to break my neck over the rubbish they 
bring in. Hadn’t you better see after 
Grandfather now, while I go outside 
to wash a few things for the children ? 
You needn’t trouble about Maria (the 
idiot). Give her something to eat, and 
I'll keep her out of your way with me.” 

And she went out, leaving Elsie to 
“ make much of” the old man, as Mrs. 
Reade described her care and watchful- 
ness for him. The thought that he had 
well earned this little rest at the end of 
his life was always present with her ; 
and she did all in her power to make it 
as complete as possible. 

When Mrs. Reade had been out a 
while, the little ones held their heads 
in mimic consultation ; then Patty crept 
to the backdoor to reconnoitre; and 
seeing her Grandmother settled at her 
washing, she trotted back, and taking 
Dot’s hand said, “ Tum along; Dranny’s 
in back, we p’ay in darden.” 

“Yes, you may go,” said Elsie, who 
had seen this little manceuvre, as she 
placed the breakfast-table near the fire. 
They chose a corner of the garden that 
could not be seen from the wash-tub : 
here they managed to amuse themselves 
for some time without attracting 
Granny’s observation ; and then, grow- 
ing bolder in their security, they ven- 
tured out into the lane. 

Elsie had given them a look from 
time to time; but now she had just 
finished her work in the kitchen, and 
gone upstairs, when Patty came run- 
ning through the cottage to the back 
door. 

“ Dranny, here’s Dorn a-tummin’.” 

Mrs. Reade looked incredulous. 

“ Et, Dorn,” repeated the child, ex- 
cited at not being believed. 

Mrs. Reade wrung the soapy water 
from her hands, walked quietly through 
the house, and peeped over the wicket. 

“Yes, sure enough,” she said to her- 
self; then going to the foot of the stairs, 
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“ Elsie, here’s Mrs. Gaithorne. Can you 
come down?” 

“Not yet. I’ve only just begun to 
scrub ; but I'll see her before she goes.” 

“ Now, you go into the garden with 
Grandfather, like good children,” said 
Mrs. Reade, as she hurried about to 
make the place tidy before her visitor 
arrived. 

Widow Gaithorne, as she was com- 
monly called, had for many years been 
hostess of the “ Five Miles from Any- 
where.” Just before her husband’s 
death they had given up the inn, and 
their savings had enabled them to rent 
the farm adjoining it. 

She and Mrs. Reade had been friends 
since their girlhood ; and although for- 
tune had not been equally kind to them, 
they had kept up their intimacy, which 
had root in mutual respect. This de- 
rived an agreeable flavour from the 
strong element of self-satisfaction by 
which it was pervaded. Each considered 
the other to be the most thrifty woman 
—next to herself—in the neighbour- 
hood; and, as housewifely virtues 
ranked first in their estimation, they 
held together in tacit acknowledgment 
of this superiority. Neither of them 
took a decided step without consulting 
the other; and often a slight occasion 
made excuse for a friendly chat. 

She appeared at the doorstep as Mrs. 
Reade was putting the last chair in its 
place. 

Mrs. Gaithorne was a healthful, genial- 
looking woman; keen-sighted, but kind. 
Her bright-coloured shawl betokened 
her easy circumstances, but the short- 
ness of her black stuff gown proved she 
had no wish to forsake the busy habits 
by which she had attained them. Two 
rows of sound white teeth attested the 
long-preserved youth, while her frequent 
laugh proclaimed her enjoyment of it. 
If a fixed look on her short hard fea- 
tures betrayed her business capacities, 
and a qualification for the “looking up” 
of servants, which she held to be neces- 
sary, the asperity that often accompanies 
such energy was denied by the unusually 
mild expression of her eyes. 

“Well!” she exclaimed, as Mrs. 
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Reade came forward to meet her, “I 
daresay you're surprised to see me here 
at this time o’ day; but I thought I 
should be sure to find you at home of a 
Saturday.” 

** Yes; it’s as much as the both of 
us can do to set the house to rights, 
and get the children’s things ready for 
school on Sunday morning—there’s a 
deal to be done ;” then, noticing some 
anxiety on her friend’s face, “‘ I hope 
there’s nothing amiss that’s brought 
you here ?” 

“ Well, I can’t exactly say how much 
is amiss. I came over to see if you can 
help me to the rights of it.” 

“There, sit down and untie your 
bonnet,” said Mrs. Reade, pushing the 
old man’s chair towards her; “it’s a 
hot walk ’cross fen.” 

“How’s Grandfather?” asked Mrs. 
Gaithorne, as she seated herself in his 
vacant place. 

“Pretty nigh as usual; he’s gone 
into the garden for a little bit. But 
tell me what’s the matter.” 

“Why, it’s this plague that’s got 
such a head. I’m so upset, I don't 
know which way to turn or what 
to do.” 

“Bless me! It hasn't got among 
your cows, I hope?” said Mrs. Reade, 
with bright eyes and a blanching face. 

“Not yet, that I know of; but I 
don’t feel that they’re safe any longer, 
for I’m told it’s broke out in Wicken.” 

“ That isn’t likely, or I'd have heard 
of it yesterday ; it’s not much goes on 
here but ’s talked of in the sheds.” 

“It was only the day before yester- 
day it was found out. Mr. Nesbit came 
over to the farm last night on purpose 
to tell me about it ; and, though it gave 
me such a turn, I couldn’t help laugh- 
ing at the way he came upon ‘it. It 
made him all of a fluster, it did.” 

“ He’s a poor honey!” and Mrs. Reade 
shrugged compassionately. 

“Yes; but he’s good-natured. If 
you could know the good that man’s 
done the few weeks he’s been among 
us you'd think so too, for all his pot- 
tering ways.” 

“That may be true. 
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enough in his way, I daresay, though 
he looks so soft,” said Mrs. Reade, 
smiling. “ There’s no doubt he’s done 
good to Mr. Porteous, for he’s too poor 
to pay anybody to help him ; and what 
would he have done?” 

“ That’s what J say. Well, this was 
how it came out. On Thursday Miss 
Porteous heard somehow that old Peachy 
was bad again, and mentioned it to her 
brother ; so Mr. Nesbit went down in 
the afternoon to see after him. They 
kept him standing outside some time 
after he’d knocked; and that boy of 
theirs ran round from the back to see 
who it was. Then old Peachy himself 
opened the door, looking queer, and not 
so willing as usual for him to come in. 
‘Well, Peachy,’ says Mr. Nesbit, not 
noticing this at first, ‘I’m sorry to hear 
your rheumatism’s worse again.’ ‘ No 
better, nor worse ; allays bad, I s’pose,’ 
says Peachy, not opening the door any 
wider. ‘Then I’m afraid it’s your wife 
who’s ill,’ says parson, catching sight of 
a curtain hung across the room. ‘ Yes,’ 
says Peachy, ‘ but we'll let her bide, if 
you won’t take it ill, sir; it won't do 
her no good to see anybody to-day.’ 
‘No, certainly,’ says he, stepping for- 
ward, and sittihg down back to the 
curtain, ‘I should be sorry to disturb 
her; but tell me what is the matter 
with her.’ ‘ Well, sir,’ says Peachy, 
quite taken aback, and stammering ; 
but parson stopped him by looking 
round. ‘Dear me!—you know his 
fidgety way?’ (Mrs. Reade nodded)— 
‘ Dear me!’ says he, ‘don’t you perceive 
it !—what a horrible smell!’ And just 
then there came such a groan from be- 
hind the curtain, not at all like a human 
being ; and then another; but it wasn’t 
he that waited for the second, you may 
take his word for that. He was up 
and out o’ the door like a shot; then 
he turned round, and, looking solemn 
at the old man, ‘ My good friend,’ says 
he, ‘I’m afraid there’s something here 
more than I understand.’ Peachy was 
all of a tremble. Then there was 
another groan—awful—and a noise of 
something heavy moving a little. So 
Peachy, he sees his game’s up, and, says 
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he, ‘ Sir, if you’ll consider the bad times, 
and my old ’ooman, and how she’s our 
only cow—and not tell upon us.’ And 
so he drew the curtain, making Mr. 
Nesbit feel quite all-overish to see the 
poor thing lying there.” 

“What! the cow in the cottage?” 
exclaimed Mrs, Reade. 

“ In-side the cottage. She was half- 
flayed with tar that they had smeared 
all over her, and bled and cut dreadful ; 
and her poor eyes streaming so, that I 
can’t bear to think of it. But I’ve made 
up my mind to this, if my cows are 
taken, they must go, if it’s only that 
that'll save ’em ; for I’ve reared ’em all 
myself, and I could no more persecute 
them like that than I could ’ Here 
she pushed aside her bonnet-strings, 
quite at a loss for a simile. 

“ And what did Mr. Nesbit do?” 

“Why, of course he told the old man 
that it was his bounden duty to inform. 
But he made him as easy as he 
could is 

“Yes,” interrupted Mrs. Reade; “ but 
he ought to keep to his preaching, and 
not mix himself up with anything where 
sense is wanted. Could he bring the 
old man to see it ?” 

“Well, not exactly ; "because Peachy 
had heard how Casburn, the vet’nary 
from Newmarket, is to get a pound for 
every cow he kills, and Mr. Nesbit had 
hard work to explain to him that Cas- 
burn, Ae gets his money whether or no ; 
and that it’s kis duty to save the beasts 
if he can.” 

“ It seems hard ona poor man, doesn’t 
it?” and Mrs. Reade sighed. 

“Yes; but I think it’s only right for 
the sake of the rest,” said Mrs. Gaithorne, 
whose public spirit was roused by the 
remembrance of her own dairy open to 
the contagion. 

“May be. 
Casburn.” 

“Yes. Parson went straight home, and 
told Miss Porteous ; and she took the 
matter off his hands at once ”—here 
both the women laughed—“ and wrote 
a letter quick, before Clarke, the post- 
man, passed by. So he took it to New- 
market, and Casburn was here by nine 
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o'clock yesterday morning, and the cow 
was shot before ten. ‘ When all was 
over, Peachy told Mr. Porteous that 
he’d kept it for some days in his shed 
down to fen; and he shouldn't have 
taken it into the cottage, only that that 
morning a stranger passed by, and from 
his way of prying about, he thought he 
had something to do with the plague. 
He took on very much about it; so I 
think I shall go on and see the poor 
old folks; it’ll cheer them up a bit. 
And J shall hear, too, how the cows 
look when they’re first taken. There’s 
no harm in being ready; God only 
knows what may come upon us.” 

“Sure,” said Mrs. Reade, “as Mr. 
Slack says, we must use means, though 
we mustn’t trust in ’em.” 

“ As for me, I mean to use ’em and 
trust em too; andI told him so last night 
when he came in for eggs. Says he, 
‘It’s a visitation, and we must bow 
down before it. Faith is the only thing 
that avails.’ So I says to him, ‘ What 
sort of faith? for Z believe that my cow- 
yard “Il be empty if 1 can’t find some- 
thing to keep it wholesomer than other 
people’s.’ ” 

“‘ What had he to say to that ?” asked 
Mrs. Reade, who enjoyed a controversy 
which she foresaw would end in the 
defeat of the dissenting minister, whom 
she disliked from motives she could 
never keep long in the background. 

“Oh, he said it must be faith that 
doesn’t want evidence of the senses.” 

“He doesn’t want sense, doesn’t he ? 
No wonder he wouldn’t let my Jacob 
expound at his meetings, though he’s 
got the gift, and the other hasn’t.” 

“Sure enough. ‘You remember 
Elijah ?’ says he to me in his slow way, 
holding the eggs up to the candle after 
I'd put them in his basket. Of course 
I remembered Elijah. ‘And how he 
prayed for rain?’ I cut him short, for 
I could see what he was driving at. 
‘That was many years ago,’ I said, ‘ but 
if Elijah had been alive now, I don’t 
think his cows would have been safe 
any more than mine. Times is changed. 
There doesn’t seem to be much fawth 
going about now,’ and I gave him a 
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hard look to let him know that I 
wouldn’t put up with that; for it’s 
what I’ve never been subject to from 
high or low, with my name for fresh 
eggs all over the country.” 

“You did right,” said Mrs. Reade 
with emphasis. ‘“ Now our Mr. Porteous 
is different; folks say he’s got queer 
notions of doctrine, but he doesn’t 
do much harm either way, and he does 
pay proper respect to people. I’m sorry 
we can’t help you,” she added, as Mrs. 
Gaithorne rose to go, “but if there’s 
ever anything we can do for you, we 
shall be very glad.” 

“ Yes, I don’t want to be told that,” 
and Mrs. Gaithorne gave a confident 
tug at her bonnet-strings. ‘Don’t call 
Elsie,” seeing that Mrs. Reade moved 
towards the stairs; “the child has 
enough to do, and I ought to be getting 
on. Where’s Rettie and the little ones? 
I’ve been too much taken up to ask 
after them.” 

“They’re all right. Ive packed off 
the boys a-gleaning with Rettie. It’s 
not likely they’ll bring back much, but 
it’s worth something to get rid of 
them.” 

“‘T daresay ;” but Mrs. Gaithorne did 
not agree with her usual warmth, for 
there were no children at the farm, 
and the blank in her otherwise cheerful 
house blinded her to the worries of a 
large family. “I shall come over soon 
and tell you how we're getting on; 
you're too busy to come over to the 
farm, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, sure. When I do get a day 
at home, I’m glad enough to rest.” 

After she was gone, Mrs. Reade could 
not resist the temptation of going up- 
stairs and retailing to Elsie all the 
news she had heard. Elsie had finished 
the circuit of her mother’s room, and 
was going, bucket in hand, to her own, 
when she said, “‘ Bless me, child! have 
you got only that to do? how I’ve been 
wasting my morning!” and she went 
down in a great hurry. But the waste 
did not end here; for when they as- 
sembled again at dinner Grandfather 
had to be told all about it, and they 
chatted some time together ; so it was 
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nearly four o'clock before the place 
had its bright Saturday look. Then 
Mrs. Reade pushed the table aside, and 
said, “Now, father, I shall have to 
turn you out again.” The old man 
moved away, and Elsie took her basket 
out into the front garden, where she 
sat for some time busy with her 
mending. 

‘Look here, mother,” she said, as 
Mrs. Reade came to the door in her 
pattens, with the dripping broom in her 
hand, “I don’t think this worth a 
patch, I shall only darn it ; what do 
you think?” and she pointed to a rent 
in the little print frock she was hold- 
ing up. 

But Mrs. Reade did not look at 
it ; her attention was fixed on the path 
over the fen. 

“T do believe .” she said. 

“What is it, mother?” Elsie ex- 
claimed in a sudden access of nervous- 
ness, 

“Why, a gentleman! and it’s my 
belief he’s coming here,—yes, so he is ! 
Just to think,”—and she moved the pail 
from before the door,—* that it should 
be now, when I’m all behind with my 
work, and sometimes for weeks there 
isn’t a creature passing, and to-day we 
can’t have a minute to ourselves !” 

Elsie said nothing. She sat still, 
listening to the approaching step. She 
saw the broken shadow pass over the 
flowers, but she did not move till she 
heard the gate open; then she felt 
bound to look up, and, to her infinite 
satisfaction, she saw a stranger. She 
laid her work aside, and rose to hear 
what he wanted, with a strained com- 
posure that reminded Dobree of their 
former meeting. 

“What a strange girl!” he thought. 
He asked her if her name was Reade. 

* Yes, sir.” 

“You sell ferns, I am told?” 

“We have some by us now. If you 
don’t mind coming down the garden, 
I’ll show you what we’ve got ;” and 
they were going round the stone path 
which Dobree had explored alone when 
Mrs. Reade rushed out. 

“ Elsie, don’t take the gentleman all 
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that way round. You needn’t spare my 
bricks, sir; you can’t do any harm ; 
and it’s a shame that it should have 
been left about so late.” Here Mrs. 
Reade stopped suddenly in her apologies, 
and looked towards the gate in astonish- 
ment. There was Rettie with the boys. 
“ And what’s brought you home at this 
time o’ day, and how is it you’ve got 
nothing ?” 

“We han’t been at all. We han’t 
been gleanin’. We ha’ been at Mrs. 
Bailey’s,” exclaimed all the children 
at once. 

“ Be quiet, can’t you? and let Rettie 
speak. Now, Rettie, what have yow 
got to say?” 

“Why, when we got to Mrs. Bailey’s 
we found her all in a bustle, and not 
goin’ gleanin’, and she said we could 
help her a bit if we stayed, and she was 
sure you wouldn’t mind, for all the cows 
are goin’ to die, and she means to save 
hers, and she wants to know if you'd 
like some beef, for she’s sent for the 
man to kill the old ’un, and she’ll sell 
it at threepence a pound.”  Rettie 
stopped for want of breath ; it had been 
a day of great excitement to her. 

“No, sure,” said her mother; “ we 
don’t want none ’o such beef as that.” 

“It’s quite good,” insisted Rettie, 
who had imbibed a party interest in 
the speculation, “and wonderful cheap.” 

“And what did you do to help?” 
asked Dobree, amused at her en- 
thusiasm. 

Rettie had not noticed the stranger 
in her anxiety to tell the day’s wonders. 
She looked down, quite abashed, and 
answered in a subdued tone, “ Hanging 
up onions, sir.” 

“ Hanging up onions?” repeated Mrs. 
Reade ; “ what had that to do with it?” 

“Oh! when we got there,” Rettie 
began in her former breathless manner, 
“there was Bailey in the garden in a 
great way, sayin’ it was no use, he’d dig 
graves for ‘em; and he was lookin’ 
about for a place. But Mrs. Bailey, she 
goes up to him, and says, ‘Just let me 
see you do it, and you shall be the first 
to be,buried in it! You'd better stir 
yourself, and help me to empty the barn.’ 
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So we all set to work, and the barn was 
clear in no time; and Joe, he ran up 
street for some lime, and we sprinkled 
it all over the place, and tied up strings 
o’ onions all along the walls, and turned 
the cows in, and I think they'll do.” 

“Sure to do; Mrs. Bailey said so,” 
broke in the boys, who had had great 
difficulty in keeping silence all this 
time. 

“They can’t help it, if you’ve had a 
hand in it,” said Grandfather, laughing. 
He had come through the house while 
they were talking, and had overheard 
their account of themselves. 

“They look as if they had heen 
working with a will,” said Dobree, 
making way for the old man. “ And 
what did you get for your day’s work ?” 

They were too shy to answer; but 
the brown fingers closed tightly over 
the sixpences he gave them, as they ran 
off, impatient to get away with their 
prize. 

“Those are the little ones, I sup- 
pose ?” said Dobree. 

* She is my youngest child, sir,” and 
Mrs. Reade pointed to Rettie. “ Those 
are my son’s boys.” 

Dobree looked surprised, and she was 
not insensible to the flattering sugges- 
tion. “ My Jonathan, he married before 
he was twenty, and his wife died, leaving 
four; so what could we do but take 
care of them? And besides that, I’ve 
got two other sons, under Jonathan— 
but really, sir, ’m ashamed we should 
have kept you waiting at the door so 
long. We will go and choose your ferns 
now—unless you will do us the honour 
to come in and rest.” Then aside to 
Rettie, “ Run round to the back, and 
get Martha out of the way.” 

“Thank you; I cannot wait long,” 
said Dobree, and he turned towards the 
garden. ‘‘You see I know my way 
better than you think. I came here the 
day before yesterday, and explored all 
round the house to see if there was any- 
one at home ; and then I was very glad 
to rest in that cool corner by the well. 
I made friends, too, with a friend of 
yours,” he added, turning to Elsie, 
curious to hear her speak. But she said 
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nothing, she only looked at him in- 
quiringly. ‘I mean your kitten,” he 
continued ; “it was playing with your 
knitting ; and, though I picked it up 
as soon as I saw it, I fear it was too late 
to save it from a rather rough game.” 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

The uneasiness which had been es- 
tablished during the last two days made 


> her manner still more reserved. 


They had now reached the end of the 
garden. 

“Are these any of the ferns you 
want?” and she drew aside the alder 
branch for him to look into the lode. 

“ What a good contrivance you have 
for keeping them,” he said, taking the 
branch from her hand. ‘“ My friend 
told me I should find them in admirable 
order.” Elsie looked up for the first 
time quickly. “I want them for Mr. 
Scholetield. You remember him, I dare- 
say?” The delighted smile with which 
Elsie acknowledged this surprised him 
a little. “How soon do you think you 
can collect those I want?” he asked, as 
he gave her a written list of them. 

“ By the end of next week, I hope ;” 
and she folded the paper in her 
hand. 

A few minutes after, little Dot was 
pressing her fat cheeks against the bars 
of the wicket, that she might get the 
last glimpse of the stranger as he disap- 
peared down the lane. 

When he was gone, Elsie looked into 
the kitchen, and said to her mother, “I 
think J’!l go in next door and see Mrs. 
Lister.” She was glad to have a few 
minutes to enjoy the relief from her 
suspense ; so the short time of solitude 
even in that atmosphere was grateful 
to her. 

During all that evening, in the in- 
tervals of her care for the children, she 
kept wondering when Lillingstone would 
come; wishing that he had made no 
secret of his coming; hoping that no 
one would be at home when he did 
come ; and worrying her head to calcu- 
late what chance could time his second 
visit so well for him as the first. The 
quiet Sunday, with its leisure hours, 
greatly helped such vague speculation ; 
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and so the week passed, and Thursday 
came round again. 

Mrs. Reade had stayed at home for 
the baking, and Rettie was sent out 
with all the little ones “ anywhere,” to 
be out of the way. Mrs. Lister was 
better ; the fever had left her some days 
ago; but the neighbours doubted whe- 
ther she would get over it even now. 
She, however, was more hopeful for 
herself, and had sent in for the old man 
to go and read to her a little while this 
afternoon, so Mrs. Reade and Elsie were 
alone. They were both always glad 
when they could be together; for even 
if there was not much to talk about, it 
was pleasure enough for them to spend 
a few quiet hours undisturbed. Elsie 
was sitting in Grandfather’s chair, which 
she had drawn to her own place near 
the open lattice, busy with her knitting. 
She had on her brown working dress, 
and Rettie’s little blue shawl was folded 
square over her shoulders. Her sleeve 
was turned up to the elbow; her round 
arm tapered to a hand that showed 
traces of hard work ; but it was well- 
shaped, and its firm action suited the 
massiveness of her figure. Her hair had 
been gathered back as usual, but it was 
gradually creeping down; an evil that 
befell Elsie every day, and of which her 
mother reminded her as regularly, on 
principle, though with secret pride in 
the luxuriance which made prim neat- 
ness impossible. Save for a golden gleam 
round her forehead, her head was in the 
shadow of the myrtle, now more thickly 
starred with blossoms. The ball of 
worsted was put behind it, to be safe 
from the frolics of the kitten that, 
perched on the edge of the table a little 
way off, was fidgeting restlessly as it 
saw the thread rise and fall with the 
stitches, hoping that some happy chance 
might bring the coveted treasure rolling 
on the ground. Now and then it con. 
soled itself with furtive attacks on a 
long spray of honeysuckle; but its 
efforts were not fortunate to-day, and 
Elsie did not take much notice of it 
either. The curtain was unhung from 
one side of the chimney, and thrown 
over the chair in the opposite corner. 
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A quantity of dried gorse and wood was 
lying round the hearth ; and Mrs. Reade 
showed how little of her youthful agility 
she had lost, as she tripped lightly over 
these to feed the flames which roared 
in the oven. Then she returned to the 
table, where she stood opposite the door 
kneading some dough in a large brown 
trough. From time to time she looked at 
her daughter, who was unusually silent 
this afternoon; not that this was un- 
pleasant to her, for she too was quietly 
enjoying their freedom from interrup- 
tion. She was as proud of Elsie’s dif- 
ference from other girls as she was of 
her good looks. It is true she was vexed 
sometimes that she did not avail herself 
of the advantages which the village shop 
offered to her beauty; but when the 
occasions of such disappointment were 
no longer fresh, she could not help ac- 
knowledging to herself that the girl had 
a way of putting on her things which 
made her look better than if she was 
more tricked out. The mother’s intui- 
tions on this subject did not deceive 
her. She expressed them crudely in a 
discussion she had one day with a 
friendly gossip, who hinted that Elsie 
“ought to be alady ; she was too pretty 
to be always dressed in brown and work- 
ing hard.” 

“ Well, to my mind, she wouldn’t 
look much the better for that, unless 
she had the sense to keep clear of the 
flounces and gewgaws some of them 
wear. She puts me more in mind of 
one of the pictures in the chapel at the 
Hall.” 

* But they are Catholics, and worship 
the Pope,” the friend ventured to sug- 
gest. 

“ Never mind about the Pope or the 
Catholics,” Mrs. Reade put in quickly ; 
“this picture looks good as well as grand, 
and you’ll never make me believe that 
the woman it was took for hadn’t got 
some good in her; be she Catholic or 
Popish, or whatever you may please to 
call her.” The people of the Hall were 
good customers to Mrs. Reade’s bee- 
hives, and, besides that, they were such 
pleasant-spoken people that she took 
very liberal views of their errors. “ And 
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as for the work,” she continued, tot 
caring to notice the scandalized look on 
her friend’s face, “‘ I would rather have 
her as she is, than see her ashamed to 
do anything sensible, and making pre- 
tence to be very busy about lots o’ little 
nothings. I’ve seen them often enough 
in the morning-room up there. If people 
can afford to sit still, with their hands 
before them, let ’em do it if they like} @ 
but be plain about it. It’s those ways ~ 
of mincing and making that I hate. 
Now, my Elsie wouldn’t look like her- 
self if she did nothing but fiddle-faddles 
all day long;” and here she dropped 
the subject, for she did not care to dis- 
cuss her child too fully. 

The Hall was Mrs. Reade’s mirror of 
high life as of high art. She was a 
shrewd woman, with a capacity for 
worldliness limited only by the narrow- 
ness of her sphere ; but her love for 
Elsie was apart from every other feeling 
—it was like a religion. She felt there 
was something in her which exceeded 
the small demands of fen life; and, 
although her slight experience could find 
no fixed form for her wishes, she longed 
to see those qualities brought out. She 
had plenty of spirit herself, and piqued 
herself on it—how else could she have 
brought up her large family on such 
slender means? But more than once she 
felt this spirit might have failed her, had 
she not been helped by that strength 
of endurance in Elsie which she could 
not understand. Her affection was 
strengthened by respect; but it was 
tinged with some sadness, for she said, 
“Elsie meets trouble like an oak in 
winter, that doesn’t bend nor sound to 
the storm; but I'd rather see a little 
fluttering ; it’d look more healthy and 
natural-like.” A little of this was in her 
thoughts now, as she went on vigorously 
kneading her dough. Presently she 
heard a step, and left off. Elsie heard it, 
too, but it made her more industrious. 

There was a light tap at the door, 
and, after a quick “come in” from 
Mrs. Reade, Lillingstone entered, and 
offered himself to her criticism. That 
this was favourable was evident in the 
smile with which she greeted him. 
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“They tell me next door that you 
can direct me to the coprolite pits a 
mile or so from here.” 

‘* Yes, sir, we can tell you the way 
to them; but they’re not so close as 
you think ; they’re a good three mile 
off,” said Mrs, Reade; then, noticing 
that he hesitated a little, “ Would you 
like to rest a minute, sir? Elsie, give 
the gentleman achair;” and she showed 
her hands covered with flour, in apology 
for disturbing her. But he had already 
found one for himself, smiling his 
thanks at Elsie as she rose to obey her 
mother’s direction. 

“T shall not be sorry to sit down for 
a little while if I have another three 
miles before me,” said Lillingstone, 
turning to Mrs. Reade. He was glad 
to see he had made a pleasant impres- 
sion on her. 

“ Indeed, sir, I am ashamed for you 
to come into such a litter as this.” 

“Not at all! I like to see that sort 
of thing going on; nothing can be 
pleasanter than the smell of the wood 
you burn.” He spoke with an air of 
genuine enjoyment. 

“Yes, the kindling’s well enough-——— 

“Tt seems to give a great deal of 
trouble, though,” he interrupted, look- 
ing round the room, which was strewn 
with brown prickles from the door to 
the oven’s mouth. 

“Not that part of it,” said Mrs, 
Reade, with a pleasant laugh at the in- 
capacity of men to understand house- 
hold work. ‘‘ One sweeping ‘ll clear up 
the mess ; but it’s the kneading that’s 
hard work.” 

All this while Elsie sat with her head 
bent over her work, apparently deter- 
mined to take no part in the conversa- 
tion, though Lillingstone had glanced 
at her from time to time as he spoke. 
Mrs. Reade smiled to herself as she 
noticed this. ‘ He’ll find out his mis- 
take,” she thought, “if he expects she’ll 
be ready to look at every chance stranger 
that may happen to drop in.” Yetshe 
did not wish him to carry away an un- 
favourable opinion of her. 

“ Elsie,” she said, as she pushed the 
trough aside, having finished knead- 
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ing, “don’t you think that when the 
gentleman’s rested, you could put on 
your things, and go with him as far as 
Spinney Drove, and show him the road 
from there? for it'd puzzle me to ex- 
plain it from this distance.” 

Elsie got very red, and did not 
answer at once. Mrs. Reade was greatly 
surprised, but she tried not to show it. 

“T can’t allow you to give your 
daughter so much trouble,” Lillingstone 
interposed in his smoothest manner, 
though he looked anxiously at Elsie 
while he spoke; “I shall be sure to 
find my way well enough.” 

“Nonsense!” said Mrs. Reade quickly ; 
“it’s no trouble. You'll go, Elsie, won't 
you ia 

“Yes, mother,” Elsie answered in a 
quiet tone, still working steadily. 

“That’s right! I knew you'd be 
ready to oblige”—though Mrs. Reade 
was still uncertain of her daughter's 
behaviour. “And now I must wash 
my hands and get on with the baking. 
I hope you'll excuse me, sir,” she said 
over her shoulder as she went out. 

Lillingstone walked straight to the 
window, and planted himself in front 
of Elsie, who bent her head still lower 
than before. At last she looked up, 
for he did not speak. A bright smile 
was on his face, in which also was a 
strong consciousness of the secret 
between them. She blushed deeply, 
and lowered her eyes ; but presently she 
raised them again as if she had made 
up her mind to say something. 

“May I tell mother that you’ve been 
here before?” she asked in a timid 
voice, looking a little anxiously at the 
open door. A shade of vexation passed 
over his face, which made her look down 
again quickly. He drew a chair towards 
him, and sat down. Folding his arms 
on the corner of the little table, he 
leaned forward to read her face. The 
kitten was summarily displaced by this 
movement, and tumbled in many somer- 
saults to the floor; but the wool in 
which it was entangled came down too, 
so it rolled off the prize in triumph to 
the chimney-corner, where it soon forgot 
its fall in the distraction of stolen 
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pleasures. Elsie did not interrupt 
them: she kept up the appearance of 
knitting in spite of the tugging at the 
wool. 

“She is certainly very handsome !” 
Lillingstone thought. Then he re- 
collected what gross ingratitude it 
would be, if he did not keep up the re- 
membrance of what she had done for 
him. 

“Tt was very good of you to say just 
now you would come out with me, for 
I wanted to speak to you—to explain ; 
to tell you the truth, that was my 
object in seeing you to-day. Do you 
think you could come at once?” 

Mrs. Reade came in a minute after, 
and found Lillingstone alone, looking 
out of the window. 

“You see I have taken your daughter 
at her word, for it is high time I 
should be off,’ and he looked at his 
watch. 

“Well, sir, I won’t hinder you ; time 
waits for no man, as the saying is. 
Elsie ‘ll be glad enough to put you in 
the right way, though she’s a strange 
girl for not taking much account of 
people at first.” 

When Elsie returned home, not only 
were the remains of the baking cleared 
away, but the bricks had been washed 
down, and her mother was sitting with 
Grandfather, Rettie and the little ones, 
enjoying the few minutes’ rest before 
taking the bread out of the oven. 

Elsie ran upstairs at once, put some- 
thing carefully into the oak chest, and 
then joined them at the table. Her 
mother was obliged to suppress her 
curiosity about “the gentleman,” for she 
did not like to question her before the 
children ; and, as soon as they had dis- 
persed, they were both busy again pre- 
paring the men’s supper. Later, when 
this was over, and Elsie had gone to 
her own room for the night, her mother 
came in, and, putting the candle out 
that it might not wake the little one, 
she sat on the edge of the low, white 
bed, and watched Elsie as she stood by 
the open lattice unwinding her hair. 
The close brooding twilight gave rest 
between the hot working-day and the 
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soft summer night. Mrs. Reade sat 
looking at her daughter lazily, till the 
brown coils had spread over Elsie’s 
shoulders. 

* Well, child,” she said at last, “how 
did you get on with the gentleman? 
Do you think any better of him 
now ?” 

“Why?” Elsie asked, with a show 


of surprise. “I didn’t think bad of him, \ > 
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did I?” 

“One’d say so when you made such 
a trouble about going that little step 
with him.” 

“Well, I didn’t want to go at first,” 
she said, looking away from her mother 
out of the window. 

“What a child you are, to be sure! 
Any girl but you would have been 
pleased, for he’s the best-looking and 
most pleasant-spoken young gentleman 
I’ve seen here for many a day.” 

A bright flush of pleasure lighted up 
Elsie’s face, but it was too dark for her 
mother to see it. She knew that, so 
she turned towards her again, and said 
laughingly, “ But I never was a judge 
of good looks, you know, mother.” 

Mrs. Reade smiled to herself. She 
waited some time expecting Elsie to 
say more; but seeing she was not in- 
clined to speak, she did not question 
her any further. 

“Well,” she said at last, rising, and 
going over to the child in the cot, “I 
don’t know what you may feel, but 
what with the heat and the baking I’m 
regularly done up.” Elsie got up and 
stood near her mother. “See; she’s 
fast asleep, the little duck!” and she 
kissed Dotty’s flushed cheeks. Then, as 
she turned to leave the room, Elsie said, 
** May I have your candle, mother?” 

“Yes; J don’t want it; but don’t 
keep it too long burning, for we must 
try to make the pound last out the 
month this time.” 

Elsie did not light the candle directly 
her mother shut the door. She went 
back to her place at the window, and 
waited till the house was quiet, save for 
the heavy breathing of her brothers 
who slept on the landing outside. Then 
she went to the chest and raised the 
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lid, taking care to manage the awkward 
iron handle so that it should not make 
a noise. There lay the packet which 
she had put away when she came home, 
and which she had been longing to look 
at the whole of the evening. She took 
it out, and carried it, with the candle, 
to the window-sill; then she knelt 
down and looked at it; and, although 


@ it was only an ordinary paper parcel, 


with nothing to indicate what it con- 
tained, she looked at it in many ways 
before she opened it—even the slight 
scent that hung about it seemed to her 
like a glimpse into another world. At 
last, however, she untied the knot, un- 
folded it, and there to her great delight 
was a crimson silk handkerchief. But 
this was not the only thing she saw. 
Underneath was a card box; which had 
also a crimson border. She was too 
much pleased to open it at once. When 
she lifted the lid carefully, she found, 
under some wadding, an oval piece of 
ivory set in a slight gold rim; on the 
other side was a portrait of Lillingstone. 
Perhaps for sentiment, may be for some 
other motive, he had been taken in the 
boating suit with the open crimson 
collar. ‘The likeness was well given, 
as if the artist had found congenial 
work in the delicate outline, the large, 
dreamy eyes, the profusion of dark hair 
that hid his forehead, and colouring so 
faultless that it would have been captious 
to dwell too much on a certain weakness 
in the mouth. Elsie did not even see 
this; she still sat looking at the picture, 
forgetful of her mother’s injunction, 
unconscious of the passing time. To 
her it seemed perfect ; for on it had 
fallen the purple light of illusion. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir was Sunday evening, about a month 
after this. All the family were at home. 
Twice that day they had made painful 
procession along the dusty road to 
church ; all except Jacob, who had been 
using his gifts to the edification of a 
fen-meeting. This second attendance 


was unusual ; but Grandfather had said 
that as they were such near neighbours, 
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their presence was only a fitting mark 
of respect to Mrs. Lister, who had at 
last died of the effects of the fever, and 
was to be buried after the service. The 
children gave up their afternoon stroll 
with the better grace that the dismal 
ceremony excited their curiosity, for 
they had never seen a funeral before. 
The eagerness of their expectation kept 
them wide awake during the prayers ; 
but as soon as the sermon began, this 
gave way to a weird dread which made 
it seem intolerable to them. Towards 
the close of it Rettie could not control 
herself any longer. “It will be here 
soon,” she whispered to little Johnny, 
and a sympathetic shudder ran through 
the three children. * It” was the coffin, 
they all knew that, though they dared 
not name it openly. Patty peeped over 
Elsie’s knee to see the cause of the 
diversion, but the awed expression of 
their faces promised her no amusement, 
so she subsided again of her own accord, 
casting a half-envious look at little Dot, 
who was fast asleep in Mrs, Reade’s 
arms. Then the children were quiet 
again, nervously picking at their clothes 
with fingers that were growing colder 
every minute ; for the constraint of the 
place oppressed them, and they were 
fretted by the monotony of a voice that 
spoke but one lesson to them —the 
practical duty of sitting still while “it” 
was slowly and surely coming nearer, 
and, for aught they knew, might be put 
down at their very pew-door. But tle 
sermon came to an end at last, and the 
children, elbowing their way through 
the congregation, looked cautiously out 
of the door. The procession had only 
just entered the next field; so, while 
the older members of the family joined 
the knots that were forming round the 
porch, they scampered off, and settled 
themselves in a convenient place on 
the churchyard wall, with their feet 
hanging outside, ready for a stag} in 
case their fears should be realized im 
any definite form. From this 
chosen position they enjoyed the 
citement of a horror seen in security. 
And when they came home, it was a 
relief to know that “ it” was no longer 
) 
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next door. After they had had tea the 
reaction was growing into boisterous 
mirth, when Elsie called them in to say 
their texts. Grandfather had taken 
his place in his oak chair, and Elsi 
had placed the great Bible on his knee. 
He wiped his spectacles with the 
thoughtful slowness of one who feels 
the importance of what he is about to 
say; but the children did not show a 
corresponding readiness to come and 
hear it. Whenever they were on the 
point of being settled, one was sure to 
rush off on some pretext, and so delay 
the lesson ; but they were all in their 
places at last. Jonathan had laid aside 
his pipe, and was fidgeting about awk- 
wardly near the back door. This was 
his acknowledgment of his parental 
duties, for he felt he was more respon- 
sible since his little ones had lost their 
mother ; and, if his presence at this 
weekly catechism was but a slight ac- 
quittal of them, at least it was not 
without effort to himself. Mrs. Reade 
was so placed that while she commanded 
the circle of young, rosy faces, she could 
also look past Jonathan down the gar- 
den path, and see her two other sons, 
who were leaning over the pig-stye 
staring into the fens. To her this was 
a spectacle of unclouded satisfaction ; 
the secret of it lay in her instinctive 
prejudice against daughters-in-law. She 
said it was no good to grub up the 
ground after the seed was well in; so, 
when one such evil had been forced 
upon her, she had made the best of it. 
But a moderate success in one instance 
did not blind her to the risk of future 
ventures, nor to the symptoms which 
foretell them. Therefore, her motherly 
heart rejoiced, as week after week she 
saw her sons contented with the quiet 
dissipation of a pipe over the pig-stye, 
on the evening consecrated above all 
others to rustic love-making. Presently a 
woman dressed in black appeared at the 
wicket. Mrs. Reade rose instantly and 
went out to meet her, for she recognized 
Mrs. Soper, a sister of the widower next 
door, who lived at some distance, and 
had come over for the funeral. She 
had been in constant feud with the 
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deceased ; but that was no reason why 
she should forego the consideration 
which the occasion aroused. She was’a 
sharp-featured woman with a sallow 
complexion. She wore a bonnet cap, 
a frame of plaited frills secured by a 
kind of trace behind; it left her ears 
and head bare, but for the walnut-sized 
protuberance which represented her 
back hair. 
both hands, and greeted her in the 
crooning tone of kindness adapted to 
her mourning condition, she only sighed, 
and suffered herself to be led into the 
room, conscious that she was bearing 
the honours of her supposed bereave- 
ment with becoming meekness and dig- 
nity. The children hailed her arrival as 
a signal for escape; but Mrs. Reade 
motioned them back to their places. 
Jonathan, however, disappeared alto- 
gether. Elsie gave Mrs. Soper a chair 
and went to the doorway, where she 
stood for some time, apparently uncon- 
scious of the talking inside. The old 
man made some movement to receive 
the guest. 

“Don’t get up,” she said, looking at 
him sadly, with half-closed eyes; “I 
only thought I'd come in and hev a 
word with ye.” 

“And very kind too, seeing the short 
time you have to be here,” said Mrs. 
Reade. 

Then there was a pause, but the in- 
evitable awkwardness of it was not 
aggravated by the embarrassment which 
attaches to a silence in more refined 
circles. Here, conversation was not an 
art in daily cultivation ; it was restricted 
to gossip and curt remarks exchanged at 
meals or at work. A discussion with 
unemployed hands was a rare event, 
brought about by some social crisis, and 
attended by the formality of a public 
meeting ; no one made any attempt to 
soften the approach to the topic of the 
day, nor to lead up to it by allusion to 
others of secondary importance. 

Little Johnny pinched his brother 
and giggled. Rettie reproved this by 
an admonitory frown; so they fixed 
their eyes on Mrs. Soper as the person 
who should relieve their suspense, and 
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in the end she did not disappoint them. 
But for some time she sat looking 
straight before her, clasping a pocket 
handkerchief, which her grief had re- 
duced to a damp ball, her right fore- 
finger tapping the knuckles of her other 
hand, with a precision at such regular 
variance with the ticking of the clock, 
that it seemed like a pointed contradic- 
tion of that monitor. At last the 
scrooping sound of her chair moving 
on the bricks, warned them that her 
pent-up feelings were about to seek 
relief in utterance, the persistent finger 
became still, and she cleared her voice 
by a preparatory cough. 

“Well, she’s gone at last !” she said, 
dropping her eyes with a groan, and 
pulling at the corner of her handker- 
chief. 

“Yes, a good woman,” said the old 
man slowly, as he took off his spectacles ; 
she'll be much missed.” 

“‘T for one’ll miss many a little thing 
she used to do for me,” Mrs. Reade 
added. “I’m very sorry for her.” 

“Missed! for the matter o’ that, I 
don’t know *bout bein’ missed. J’m 
sorry for her ; but bein’ missed’s quite 
another thing. She was never but a 
poor creature. I told Samuel so eighteen 
years ago, and my words hev come 
true.” 

“She was always weakly, you see,” 
said the old man. 

“Weakly ! there’s a many ’d be glad 
to be weakly. She was no manager!” 
and Mrs. Soper raised her voice with 
emphasis as she gave out the secret of 
the eighteen years’ disorder. “As I said 
to Soper as we was comin’ along in our 
tilted cart—” She made a slight pause, 
for the tilted cart was a new acquisition. 
Mrs. Reade would not notice it, so she 
continued in no improved temper, “As 
I said, I shouldn’t hev minded hevin’ a 
little something, jest to keep her in 
mind ; but if you'll believe me, when I 
come to look over her things—’xcept 
her Sunday shawl—there wasn’t so much 
as a stockin’ worth the keeping, there 
wasn’t indeed ;” and she leaned back in 
her chair, nodding at Mrs. Reade with 
an injured expression. There was a 
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pause. “Now no one shall say that o’ 
me, whensomedever the Lord may please 
to take me, and it may come sooner or 
later like a thief in the night, as we're 
told in the Scriptures, for I never was 
one 0’ the strong ones ; it’s more sperrit 
than strength that J’ve got.” 

“No, I know you never could do 
much,” said the old man, supplying the 
ready sympathy which he foresaw would 
be wanting in his daughter. Mrs. 
Reade suppressed her amusement at his 
unhappily worded courtesy, but not so 
completely as to deceive her visitor, 
who recollected herself, and added hur- 
riedly,— 

“ But for managin’ and orderin’ there’s 
not my equal in the place, though I 
should say it myself.” The old man 
changed his spectacles nervously from 
one hand to the other, and Mrs. Reade 
looked at him with an idle twinkle in 
her eye, but she did not come to his 
help. , 

“Well,” he said at last, avoiding her 
look of amusement, and conscious that he 
was not saving himself by a very forcible 
remark, “ everybody can’t do alike.” 

“‘No,—all’s not gifted the same, but 
anybody can be savin’; as for me ‘f 

** But this poor thing next door,” in- 
terrupted Grandfather, “she never had 
much to save, I’m afraid.” 

“It’s hard to tell what ’d be enough 
for some people. She’d got nothin’ lefé 
but her Sunday shawl, and Sam said 
he’d like to see the girl wear that some 
day. J told him it wouldn’t suit her 
one bit, but there—he’s so pig-headed, 
it was no good speakin’.” 

“Oh! she'll think of her mother, 
keepsake or no keepsake,” and Grand- 
father shook his head mournfully. 

Mrs. Soper looked disgusted. “And 
you call that a way of bringin’ up 
children ! never sayin’ ’em nay, lettin’ 
‘em run in and out like rabbits in a 
warren, and if they’re not in to meals, 
keepin’ a warm bit for’em in the oven! 
I may ha’ been misguided in some 
things, but I know my duty better than 
that. No children hev been sharper 
looked up than mine, though I say it; 
I’ve never forgotten what Solomon said 
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o’ the rod, and yet,” she added, after a 
slight pause, ‘‘what’s the thanks you 
get for your pains? It often hurts my 
feelin’s to think that if it pleased the 
Lord to take me, p’r’aps they wouldn't 
grieve more nor if they’d been left to 
their own ways;” and she sighed and 
sank back in her chair. Mrs. Reade 
deprecated her despondency; this seemed 
to give her some comfort, for she began 
again with renewed energy, “‘ Leastways 
they can’t quite forget all I’ve taught 
‘em; and as for hers—they’ve turned 
after their teachin’, sure enough! For 
I do think it a shameful thing that she 
should have reared but those.three, and 
not one of ’em come to her buryin’.” 

“Why, the lad’s at sea,” broke in 
Mrs. Reade, rather sharply, “so there 
was no thought of Ais being here ; and 
seeing the girls are so far off, and hadn’t 
money to come while she was ill, I don’t 
think it reasonable to expect they’d 
come now.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Soper, straighten- 
ing herself up, “I must say, I like to 
see proper respect paid ; where there’s a 
will there’s a way. If they’d a mind, 
they’d have found people to lend ’em 
the means.” 

“ It’s a bad thing for young people to 
get into debt,” said Mrs. Reade, firmly, 
looking at her own little people to see 
that the lesson was not lost. They met 
her scrutiny with most docile faces, for 
the weight of morality floating through 
the conversation made it depressing to 
them. 

Meanwhile Grandfather, who liked 
the Lister girls, explained in a gentle 
tone, “They knew that that was not 
what their mother would have liked. 
They earn their living so slow, it would 
have been a long time before they could 
have paid it off; and she, poor thing, 
always taught them different from that.” 

Mrs. Soper was not prepared to listen 
to quotations from Mrs. Lister’s school, 
so she persisted in a sanctimonious tone, 
“There’s a time to cast away stones, 
and a time to gather stones together ; 
and if ever there was a time to borrow, 
it was now. And if so be it had hap- 
pened that they couldn’t pay it again, 
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why, everybody must hev somethin’ to 
put in their stomachs, and cover their 
backs ; the Lord must provide ; but payin’ 
proper respect to their mother after she’s 
gone’s quite a different thing from leavin’ 
their place, and idlin’ about on pretence 
o’ mindin’ her, when there was Martha 
wi’ nothin’ else to do.” 

There was another pause. Mrs. Reade 
looked at her guest with stony eyes, 
and bit her lip. The old man felt averse 
to arguing with her any more, so he put 
on his spectacles once more, and said 
quietly, “ I’ve a habit of reading a little 
with the young ones every Sunday even- 
ing. If you don’t mind, we'll go on.” 

Mrs. Soper did mind, but she knew 
Grandfather’s determined character too 
well to oppose him, and assumed an 
appearance of interest which quite over- 
powered the children for the moment ; 
they soon forgot their shyness, however, 
when the old man looked slily towards 
the little group and said, “I suppose 
there’s no picture to-day?” He made a 
point of never expecting a picture, and 
his surprise always enhanced the pleasure 
of showing it, while its weekly recur- 
rence robbed nothing from its freshness. 

“Oh yes!” exclaimed all the voices at 
once ; “ to-day wasn’t a picture day, but 
teacher gave us one because we were so 
good.” 

“Dood !” repeated the baby child in 
explosive delight, as Rettie lifted her 
down from a chair, for it was her privi- 
lege to carry the picture, and she now 
waddled to her grandfather, with her 
fat, dimpled arms stretched out, triumph- 
antly holding up the great placard. On 
it was painted, in very florid colours, a 
cross-looking, red-haired man in a blue 
dressing-gown. He was seated on a 
sand-bank, with a yellow gourd of pro- 
digious growth poised nicely over his 
head. Anyone at all familiar with 
Scripture, and with the specimens of art 
which national schools provide to culti- 
vate the taste of their pupils and stimu- 
late their religious enthusiasm, would at 
once recognize this to be Jonah. 

“« Now, my dear children, look at this. 
Can any of you tell me what makes 
Jonah look so sad?” 
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The children’s eyes opened wider, 
but there was no answer. 

“He thinks the pumpkin’s comin’ 
down on his ’ed!” exclaimed Johnny at 
last, in a burst of intelligence ; he had 
noticed the insecure slightness of the 
stem. 

The look of reprobation with which 
Johnny’s guess was received, had a 
chilling effect ; this may have been an 
indirect cause of Rettie’s suggestion, 
murmured in a sententious tone, ‘The 
worm !” 

“ What worm?” asked Grandfather ; 
but, at once recognizing this answer to 
be of more orthodox derivation, he said, 
“ No, dear child, God had not sent the 
worm then; he had troubled him in 
other ways. It was the wrath of 
God.” 

Mrs. Soper was ostentatiously scan- 
dalized. 

“Now, children, de careful,” Mrs. 
Reade put in. “Johnny! you know 
better than that ;’ but her face beamed 
with unspoken motherly excuses. 

“Let us turn to the text,” said the 
old man. “ Rettie, where is it?” 

Rettie began to read in a high nasal 
key: “*So Jonah went out of the city, 
and sat on the east side of the city, and 
there made him a booth, and sat under 
it in the shadow, till he might see what 
would become of the city——’” She 
stopped. 

Mrs. Soper closed her eyes with an 
air of editication. 

“Now, my dear children,” said 
Grandfather, “ before we go any farther, 
let us think of the lesson we may learn 
from this ;’ and placing his hand on the 
open book, he looked at them over his 
spectacles. Then aside to Mrs. Soper, 
“I hope it doesn’t tire you to listen to 
these questions ?” 

“Oh, no! it’s right they should be 
brought to think o’ their souls, poor 
things ; specially now, when one’s jest 
been called out from among us.” 

“ Hisie’s goin’ away to-morrow!” 
Jemmy called out. 

It did not accord with Mrs. Soper’s 
notions, to encourage children’s re- 
marks ; but her love of news made com- 
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promise with her principles; so she 
looked over Jemmy’s head inquiringly 
at Mrs. Reade. 

Mrs. Reade nodded, ‘‘ Yes, only for a 
few weeks,—to Widow Gaithorne’s.” 

“To Widow Gaithorne’s at Upware ? 
How’s that?” 

“ It’s only that she’s let her rooms to 
a gentleman, and wants more help than 
little Mary Jane Bailey.” 

“And what will you do without 
Elsie?” 

“Do! why, Rettie must take her 
place. It’s high time she’d learn to 
keep house, I’m sure ; Elsie did it long 
before she was her age,” nodding over 
to Rettie with a brisk look as she spoke ; 
“ besides,” she added, “ I’d just as soon 
she didn’t work much longer in the 
sheds,” . 

“ And for how long’s Widow Gait- 
horne engaged with her lodger?” 

“Only till the end of the holidays ; 
for he’s over at Cambridge, and wants a 
quiet place, where he won't be disturbed 
from his books. He’s no stranger,” she 
added, “ for he’s only son in the family 
where Mrs. Gaithorne was so long in 
service.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Soper, settling her- 
self in her chair, “I don’t want to put 
anyone out o’ heart, but it’s not 7 should 
like to change places wi’ Elsie, while 
such stories are goin’ about the place.” 

Elsie turned and fixed an anxious, 
scrutinizing glance on Mrs. Soper. 

“ Yes, stories ; sure enough,” she con- 
tinued, answering Mrs. Reade’s look of 
surprise. “]’d never get a wink o’ sleep 
in that place ’long o’ the ghosts they say 
walk about there every night.” 

Elsie fell back into her former listless 
attitude, and looked out into the country 
pre-occupied as before ; and Grandfather, 
seeing that gossip was likely to engross 
all attention, closed the book, saying, 
“ Well, children, I suppose that must 
do for to-night.” They all ran out into 
the garden glad to escape, except Rettie, 
who put her chair away slowly, with a 
look of regret for the pleasant hour 
wasted. She made a step to join Elsie, 
but remembering Mrs. Soper’s remark 
about the ghosts, she went and stood 
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near Grandfather to hear what more she 
would say about them. 

“You're thinking of what they say 
about the ghosts of the covered way, I 
suppose,” said Mrs. Reade, as soon as 
the little people had left them quiet. “TI 
don’t set much store by such tales ; at 
all events they haven’t hurt Mrs. Gait- 
horne yet.” 

“Oh! of course folks needn’t believe 
it if they don’t like, but my grandfather 
saw them, and he wouldn’t hev believed 
it more than other people if he hadn’t. 
He always used to say, ‘It’s a nasty 
country to live in, for there’s nothin’ 
stirrin’ *bove ground, and the dead, who 
ought to bide quiet in their graves, 
wander about o’ nights in the hollows 
they moled out for their selves when 
livin’.’ ” 

“J don’t think there’s much for those 
who do right to mind,” said Grandfather, 
as a corrective to the rather doubtful 
expression gathering on Rettie’s face ; 
“let them be quits with their conscience 
and they needn’t fear.” 

“Oh dear, no!” said Mrs. Soper, 
hastily returning to the pious tone. “ It’s 
only to believe ; we’re told that whom- 
somever believes, will be took care of ; 
but the thing is, can we be sure when 
we do believe?” and her emphatic fore- 
finger came again into play. 

lt fidgeted Mrs. Reade, who brushed 
‘down her apron vigorously, and ex- 
-claimed in a rousing tone, “ Little as 
may seem to be stirring, it’s not every- 
body has got time to bide still wonder- 
ing, since the cattle-plague’s come here. 
We've got more than ghosts to expect ; 
it behoves us to look alive, and move 
about a bit.” 

“Yes,” chimed in the old man sadly, 
“there’s many a one was well-to-do at 
sowing, will be poor before harvest is 
over; and us working folk will have a 
hard winter of it—not that 7 work now,” 
he said, correcting himself. “I could 
yet do a little, but they won’t let me. 
They're good boys,” he added in a 
softened tone as he looked at their 
mother. 

It would have been contrary to Mrs. 
Reade’s nature to make any show of 


feeling before Mrs. Soper; so she drew 
herself up still more rigidly ; but, before 
she fell into her fixed stare out of the 
window, her eyes wandered over his 
bent shoulders and silver hair, with an 
expression which carried some meaning 
to Rettie, for she drew a little nearer 
and wound her arm gently round the 
old man’s neck. . 

“T’ve been told it’s spreadin’ very 
much ‘bout here,” said Mrs. Soper, in 
an indifferent tone. 

“Yes, but there’s some yards not 
touched. Farmer Brasnell’s is well- 
nigh cleared, but he bought up a lot of 
old stagers just before it set in, and they 
say he’ll be none the loser.” 

“ He’s a sharp old customer, is old 
Brasnell,” put in Mrs. Soper with evi- 
dent enjoyment. 

“That he is! and his wife and 
daughter have been busy enough mak- 
ing camphor-bags, so that all the cows 
went about with them hanging at their 
necks.” 

“ Yes, I heard that, and that they had 
‘em vaccinated like infants. But hev 
Widow Gaithorne lost any ?” 

“No, and the Baileys are all right so 
far, but they’ve had one of theirs shot 
atthe parsonage. He did a kind action, 
did Joe; one of their cows calved just 
about the time old Peachy’s died, so he 
gave the calf to the old man, and it was 
a great comfort to him at the time. It 
looked well for Bailey, 7 thought, he 
being out of work, and ailing too.” 

“ He was allays a poor thing,” and 
Mrs. Soper’s pinched lips curled in 
derision of such imprudent generosity. 

Rettie did not wait to hear more. It 
was plain to her that they were not 
going to say anything further about the 
ghosts, so she turned away, discontented 
for the second time. The day before, 
Elsie had not had time to chat with 
her, as she usually did on Saturdays ; so 
she loitered slowly down the path, vexed 
that she had stayed so long away from 
Elsie, on her last night at home. When 
she found her at the bottom of the 
garden, she stood still for some time in 
a morbid, fretful mood, without drawing 
her sister’s attention; for Elsie, who 
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was on the other side of the hedge, did 
not notice her; she was looking into 
the baskets that held their stock of ferns. 
Presently, as she drew one of these to 
the bank, she stood up. 

“ What, Rettie, are you there ? you're 
just in time to help me ; and now I can 
tell you how to manage them when I’m 

gone.” Rettie moved forward to the 

gap with an unwilling step, but her 
sister was too busy to notice it. ‘“ There 
now, you see that one,” she said, point- 
ing to the filled basket, “ those are what 
we've got for Mr. Dobree. You must 
be very careful not to let them be hurt 
in any way, for he doesn’t want them 
to grow, he'll only pick out the best 
leaves and dry them. As for the basket 
farther on, we may as well empty it at 
once, for that set’s finished.” She drew 
it towards her with a stick: “ There! 
catch hold of the handle that’s coming 
up close to you—quick !” 

But Rettie was not quick ; and as she 
saw it fall heavily into the water she 
gave a heartfelt “Oh my !” 

“What! has it gone all over you?” 
asked Elsie, letting go her side of the 
basket ; for she thought so deep a sigh 
was caused by a splash on the Sunday 
frock. 

* No,” said Rettie, stolidly. 

This was an unusual tone, so Elsie 
looked up. ‘‘ What’s the matter, Rettie?” 

* Why do you want to go away?” Elsie 
was sorry for the puckered face ; so, 
encouraged by her sympathy, Rettie 
continued, still pouting, “You don’t 
know when you'll come back, and 
you've been so took up with the ferns 
you hadn’t any time to be with us ; and 
it isn’t at all as nice as it used to be.” 
Here she began to cry. 

Elsie put her arm round her, and 
drew her to the bank; then she sat 
down by her side, and began speaking 
in a soothing tone, “ You mustn't forget 
that I’m only going for a very few weeks ; 
and I'll come and see you often between 
whiles. Yow will come and see me too. 
As to my being out lately, it’s because 
we've done better this summer by the 
ferns than ever before. We ought all 
of us to be glad of that.” Here she 
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paused and sat thinking for some time. 
When the sobs grew less frequent, she 
began again: “ And I know you'll try 
to remember all I’ve told you about 
Martha and the little ones, and about 
giving mother as little trouble as pos- 
sible, so that you'll be such a good house- 
keeper ’gainst I come home again. And 
you'll attend to the ferns, won't you? 
and see that you don’t put the baskets 
away in their place before they're dried.” 

She got up and busied herself again 
about the ferns. Rettie did not answer ; 
she sat looking on listlessly till her 
sister had finished her work ; then she 
sidled close to her and whispered, 
“You're not angry with me, Elsie ?” 

“ Angry with the child! why should 
I be angry ?” she exclaimed, and taking 
Rettie’s face in both her hands she 
kissed away the tears that were begin- 
ning to fall again. ‘ Now run indoors, 
for see the moon is up, and there’s 
mother coming, wondering why we've 
been so long.” 

Rettie turned towards the cottage, but 
in spite of Elsie’s assurances, she still 
cherished the heresy “ that it wasn’t at 
all as nice as it used to be.” This, 
however, she took good care to conceal, 
for she had nothing definite to complain 
of; and Mrs. Reade’s opinions on the 
subject of depression were decided. 
Whenever the evil appeared in her own 
family, she met it promptly with a thick 
yellow dose, stirred in a cracked green 
teacup kept for the purpose. That this 
was efficacious as a remedy cannot be 
confidently asserted; but that, once 
taken, it was ever after a powerful 
stimulus to self-control, was evident in 
Rettie’s cheerful face as she came up to 
her mother, who was standing on the 
doorstep, enjoying the splendid Sunday 
loitering—the poor man’s rest, so sweet 
in its{completeness, so sad in the nar- 
rowness that forms that completeness. 

“Well, so you left us to ourselves!” 
she said with an intelligent smile, as 
Elsie came slowly up the path. 

“Yes, mother ; I thought I might as 
well set the ferns to rights, since we 
couldn’t get our nice Sunday evening 
together.” 
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“That was just as well. There was 
no call for you to stop and listen to her 
nonsense, Now, Rettie, you go on 
quickly, that’s a good child! I put the 
little ones to bed more than half an 
hour ago, and your evening and morn- 
ing song isn’t alike, you know.” 

Rettie said nothing, but went up to 
her grandfather and wished him good 
night; he put his hand on her head, 
muttering in a soft tone, “Good girl, 
good girl !” 

“The little one isn’t going to grieve, 
is she?” Elsie whispered, as the soft 
arm was pressed round her neck for the 
nightly kiss. She turned away quickly, 
and Elsie heard a stifled sob as the 
child darted upstairs. 

Very soon after, the others also had 
separated for the night, leaving the front 
door unlocked for the young men, who 
were always a littie later on the Sunday 
evening. Elsie began at once to put 
her few things in readiness to go away. 
One of the tirst she took out was a card 
box, which she looked at, but did not 
open ; then she folded round it a pair of 
stockings, each separately, making a 
square parcel, which she put in the 
middle of a bundle handkerchief, that 
was spread out on the chair near the 
window. She went on with her arrange- 
ments, but now and then she stood 
thinking ; often looking back on the 
parcel lying on the chair. Suddenly, 
she left off and went to the door, opened 
it as gently as possible, and tapped 
lightly at her mothers room. She 
found her looking out of the window, 
still enjoying the cool air. ‘I thought 
I'd come and say good night once more, 
mother, as it’s the last night.” 

“Bless the child! what’s come to 
her? Surely you're not sorry you're 
going, Elsie!” 

“Oh, no; but—I thought I’d come 
in again.” 

“Oh that’s all, is it? for I wouldn't 
have the child go against her will,” she 
said, fondly stroking her hair. ‘“ Well, 
good night, and God bless you, my 
own,” she added, as she kissed her and 
sent her off, “and make haste and get 
into bed, or you won’t le very brisk 


to-morrow,” she called after her, as she 
was leaving the room. 

When she went back she moved 
about, still collecting her things, and 
loitering over them. At intervals, she 
bent over the sleeping child, whose low 
breath gave life to the stillness, which 
was in harmony with her own rest. 


This was no blank, but a pause, alive , 


with memories and hushed with hopes ; 
for the visit in which Claude Lillingstone 
had made so favourable an impression 
on Mrs. Reade had not been his last to 
the fens. He had come again a few 
days later; and although he had not 
shown himself at the cottage, he had 
seen Elsie very often on pretext of 
getting ferns. Mrs. Reade knew that 
more than one set had been prepared 
for him; but she did not know that 
Lillingstone was with Elsie while she 
gathered them ; for the right time for 
the promised “ explanation” had not yet 
come. He had acted in this as he had 
done all through his life in other things. 
His father and an aunt into whose 
‘charge he had been given when he was 
first sent home from India, had a fixed 
notion that “the dear boy had very 
superior abilities, and would make a 
figure in the world some day.” This 
belief—being of their own origination 
—was strong, and their patience endur- 
ing ; for they were still waiting for proots 
of his genius. Days, months, and years 
had succeeded each other, and “the 
bright, intelligent boy,” as afterwards 
“the gifted and charming young man, 
on whom our hopes are centred,” had 
always found some engrossing pursuit 
to fill up the present, and postpone any 
real work to an indefinite time, which 
was never to be very far distant. So he 
was but following the bent of his old 
habit now, when, having given un- 
wonted solidity to the expectations of 
his friends by staying up at Cambridge 
during the long vacation, he allowed 
himself to be diverted from his purpose 
by the accidental meeting with Elsie. 
At first he did not speak to her of his 
rich relations, fearing to wound her by 
the suggestion of a difference between 
them ; but later, when his idle, listless 
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moods, and the time wasted in the fens, 
began to tell on his reading, his de- 
pendent nature craved sympathy; and 
Elsie’s want of education placed it so 
completely out of her power to question 
him inconveniently about the details of 
his work, that, at last, he told her of his 
position and his anxieties without any 
restraint. It was an awkward plight to 
describe. He was in awe of his father ; 
but beyond him there was his own little 
world which had hitherto been favour- 
able to him. These friends admired and 
flattered him, and it was but a small 
part of their anticipations that he should 
take a high degree—men of less capacity 
than they attributed to him yearly did 
this. But this slight thing he knew 
he could not do. if he were plucked 
these congenial people would no longer 
be favourable, and his conventional 
career would be done. He was bitter 
against them beforehand, and his 
thoughts turned to Elsie. She would 
be sorry, but she would be true ; and he 
gained courage from the certainty. Per- 
haps, in the end, it might have been 
better for him to have failed, and to 
have been separated from these peo- 
ple: he might be more successful. How 
that should be it was too much for him 
to say now, for he would have to get 
through a great deal of general reading 
before he could be sure which way his 
talents inclined ; that he would eventu- 
ally marry Elsie, however, he had quite 
decided by this time, but he had not 
told her of his decision yet ; meanwhile, 
he used the excitement of uncertainty 
to fix himself’ more firmly in her mind. 

As for Elsie, she had attached but 
little importance to their earlier inter- 
views ; but now, he had so woven him- 
self into her affection that she did not 
dare tu dwell on what her lite would be 
if he passed out of it. Of late, at times 
when the cottage was quiet and every- 
thing at rest, thoughts came to her 
mind that seemed like sounds of music 
vibrating in unison with her life; in 
contrast with which the monotony of 
the old times seemed almost unbearable 
to her. When he gave her his full 
confidence, the revelation of weakness 
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it contained was a great shock to her; 
for she, in her ignorance, had always 
thought that “the training gentlefolks 
went through gave them strength of 
mind.” This disappointment set her 
wondering about the truth of another 
notion, equally prevalent among the 
poor, that the “ gentry are hardened by 
luxury, and have less feeling than 
common people.” But she passed by 
her own pain, and set herself earnestly 
to induce him to persevere in his work, 
promising herself that she would no 
longer be an excuse for his wasting 
more time in the fens. ‘Then he 
assured her that he might just as well 
spend his time in coming out to see 
her, as in straining his eyes over books 
when his thoughts did not follow them. 
Later, he hit on a plan which would 
keep him in the right mood for working 
—he would take a lodging at Mrs, 
Gaithorue’s, that he might be near 
Elsie; he would see her oftener, and 
work would then be a pleasure to him. 
The advantages of this plan wero not 
quite so plain to Elsie; but she hoped 
there might be some reality in it which 
she could not understand, and perhaps 
she entered into it all the more cheer- 
fully, that she was not insensible to the 
pleasure of seeing him more often. 
Then, on the strength of the great 
industry he should practise as soon as 
he had settled at the farm, he decided 
on giving up the interval to the thorough 
enjoyment of a preparatory holiday, in 
the course of which he had another 
happy inspiration. 

While he was making his arrange- 
ments with Mrs. Gaithorne, she had 
said that she should be obliged to have 
more help in the house ; and afterwards 
it occurred to him that, if he could 
induce Elsie to supply that help, his 
little scheme would be perfect. This 
he had been ingenious enough to manage 
without exciting suspicion in Mrs, Gait- 
horne, and he had put it to Elsie in 
such a way that it seemed only right 
for her to agree to it. So it came to 
pass that she was making her final 
preparations for leaving her home, with 
some excitement in her anticipations ; 
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bat these anticipations did not reach 
beyond the few weeks Lillingstone 
would be there. Though she was 
practical in most matters, she had not 
used her foresight here ; but, deceiving 
herself, she followed him as he drifted 
along without questioning whither she 
was led. 

She had now finished her packing ; 
she went to the window, and, pushing 
the lattice as far as it would open, 
looked out on the fens. They were 
bathed in a fairy light that enchanted 
them into beauty. A mist hung low, 
hiding the bareness of the marsh ; and 
through it, the lodes that looked so 
dreary by day, glanced like silver 
threads in its calm radiance of opal 
lights. It stretched away to the dis- 
tant, unknown fen, bearing the same 
radiance, lying in the same repose, till 
it lost itself in the horizon, and melted 
into the blue where there were stars. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Este set out for the farm early the 
following afternoon. Her cheeks were 
still burning with the feverishness of 
her first sleepless night ; and the excite- 
ment which had idealized the prosaic 
work of the morning, gave an elasticity 
to her step, and made familiar things 
seem strange. Her mother was proud 
of her bright, fresh face, as she parted 
from her a little beyond their own gate. 
Rettie wanted to go farther to carry 
the bundle, but Elsie thought how soli- 
tary the walk home would be, and re- 
membering the tears of last night, re- 
fused to take her on the plea of the child 
being wanted at home. She had taught 
the little ones to expect great things of 
Rettie, yet, when she looked back after 
passing the peat stacks, she saw them 
peeping after her wistfully, though 
their grandmother had returned to the 
cottage. 

Now she was alone with the one idea 
that possessed her: “she would be near 
‘Mr. Claude,’ she would see him every 
day, and, may be, she might really help 
him, after ail.” It seemed too strange 


to be true ; and as she walked along the 
accustomed path by the wild reeds, and 
then over the dry fen,—the trembling 
plank, the sleepy bullocks, all the well- 
known objects of the old way, seemed 
to be looking at her out of her past 
life, and to startle her with their vivid 
reality. 

An unsteady wind chased the light 
clouds over the sun, giving an unnatural 
life to the fens, a sense of wild aérial 
movement, that blended itself with her 
fantasies ; so she passed on mechanically 
through the grove of aspens, then into 
the long sunny road that led to the 
farm. 

This was a happy, thriving place. It 
stood in a meadow which stretched out 
sunny and green towards the river, and 
was bordered on one side by the road, 
and on the other by an elm hedge, 
which separated Mrs. Gaithorne’s wheat- 
fields from her granaries. A well-worn 
cart road led up to the house,—a long, 
narrow building, the irregular result of 
many afterthoughts ; its low tiled roof 
chronicled these additions. On the left 
of it, a group of tall elms overshadowed 
the one-sided little garden. In the 
centre of the front, clusters of roses 
enlivened the porch ; and on either side 
of it, lively little windows peeped out 
from under them. Two of these be- 
longed to Mrs. Gaithorne’s own little 
parlour, where the curly-tailed dogs on 
the chimney-piece seemed to repeat the 
smile she always had for her friends. 
The little strip of flower garden in front 
was enclosed by a railed fence, that 
came up from the elm-trees and shut it 
in, making a square on this side of the 
porch. Then the bare walls rose from 
the grass; for here were the kitchens, 
and this end of the house boasted no 
useless ornament: it looked clear, and 
clean, and fresh, only a solitary nastur- 
tium climbed round the kitchen door, 
which was passed by few whose sleeves 
were not tucked up for active work. 
This door looked out upon the farm- 
yard, and was connected with the dairy 
by a red brick path. ‘The small space 
between this and the wheat-field was 
crowded with buildings as irregular as 
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the house itself, for they had been added 
one by one when they were wanted, and 
many of them were the remains of ruins 
adapted to farm use. 

The farm was too small to employ 
many servants, so Mrs. Gaithorne looked 
after everything herself in good old- 
fashioned style, and it was an ill-favoured 

«Stock that did not thrive under her care. 

' All about her wore a comfortable look, 
for it went sorely against her to put 
restraint on anything. Even her garden 
was somewhat overrun, and the orchard- 
trees that filled the left side of the 
meadow must have been pruned past 
recognition, before they could lay any 
claim to cultivation. 

As Elsie manceuvred herself and her 
bundle through the narrow turn-stile, 
she disturbed the geese that had nestled 
down in its commodious circle ; they 
got up reluctantly, looking at her side- 
ways, and went off uttering some gut- 
tural expostulation, but they were too 
lazy and well-fed to make an effective 
resistance. Not so the young heifers 
that stood together on a mound to the 
left, who, though they had no reason 
to be aggrieved by her entrance, pushed 
their damp noses through the low 
branches of the apple-trees, to recon- 
noitre her movements, and to deliberate 
on them. Elsie heard talking in the 
farm-yard, and stopped to listen, but 
she went on again, not recognizing Mrs. 
Gaithorne’s voice. This irregularity 
condemned her in the eyes of the 
heifers, for they descended from their 
height slowly, in a compact body, the 
bravest of them slightly in advance, 
making warlike demonstrations that 
seemed to be restrained only by curio- 
sity. They were at that doubtful age 
which forces one to balance their inten- 
tions against their powers of mischief, 
in the coolest calculation consistent with 
personal activity. However, they did 
not appear very formidable to Elsie, 
who felt almost at home there. She 
walked on steadily, and they gradually 
fell behind, forming a half circle, their 
heads low, sniffing the ground. But 
when she drew near the house with an 
assurance that proved her right of in- 
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timacy, they scampered back to their 
play-place on the mound, flourishing 
their tails, and throwing up their heels, 
with a frivolity that contradicted the 
threatening appearance they had just 
made. 

Mrs. Gaithorne was coming up the 
path that led to the kitchen. Elsie 
heard her say to the boy who was wash- 
ing it down with a besom, ‘‘ Now, Jim, 
if you can’t put a little more will into 
your work, you won't get finished before 
supper. And if you think it’s likely 
that I’m always going to look up the 
eggs myself, you’re mistaken, J can tell 
you;” and she held towards him re- 
proachfully the basket which she had 
just filled. 

The boy opened his mouth in speech- 
less remonstrance. 

“There now, go on, don’t stand 
staring,” and she walked on quickly to 
join Elsie, whom she had just perceived. 
“‘Come in, my dear,” she said, as she 
preceded her into the kitchen, and set 
down the eggs and a great jug of milk. 
“You’ve heard me giving it to Jim, 
though, to tell the truth, he’s not such 
a bad boy, as boys go ; but they’re none 
o’ them the worse fora little looking up, 
that’s my way o’ thinking.” 

Elsie smiled, but Mrs. Gaithorne did 
not notice it; for, as she spoke, her 
eye glanced critically over the rosy 
bricks, the fair deal table, and the bright 
grate, filled with fresh laurels that set off 
the shiny rows of cooking contrivances 
over the mantel-shelf. 

“That’s right, take a minute’s rest ; 
you've had a hot walk, and there'll be 
plenty for you to do presently, for if 
ever anyone came at the nick o’ time, 
you did;” and she took off her black 
silk bonnet, the strings of which were 
fastened in a bow on the top that they 
might not impede her movements, and 
hung it behind the door. Then she 
came and sat near Elsie, who had al- 
ready made herself comfortable on the 
window seat. “It’s well for me, as I said 
this morning, and indeed I’ve said it 
ever since, that I’ve got you to come to 
me instead of Mary Jane; for what I'd 
have done with her, and all those fine 
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folks about, I don’t know. She’d have 
been under their feet all day long, doing 
more harm than good ; and as for the old 
gentleman, he’s that fidgety, and frisky 
in his temper, that he’d be ready to 
pitch her out o’ doors, as soon as look 
at her, that he would.” 

Elsie was puzzled. 
tleman?” she asked. 

“Old Mr. Lillingstone, to be sure ; 
oh! I forgot, I hadn’t told you he’s 
coming. ‘Lhey’re a// coming, the whole 
lot of ‘em. Young Mr. Claude’s father, 
and his aunt, and two cousins of his,— 
no, one of them isn’t a cousin, though— 
and goodness knows how many gentle- 
men ; one thing / know, I can’t house 
them all, and that I said from the first, 
so I sent down to the Watsons to tell 
them to get two beds ready. How many 
more will come, God only knows, for 
I'm put to, when I find how that they 
expect everything to be got ready in a 
minute, for it was past ten o’clock when 
I got Mr. Claude’s letter, and here have 
I been slaving all day long, not a minute 
to look round me; and if they’d only 
let me know two days before, I’d have 
made it all as trim and comfortable as 
possible. They must take it as it is 
now; J can’t help it, that’s what I say.” 

Elsie had sufliciently recovered from 
this unwelcome surprise to be pleasant 
to Mrs. Gaithorne. “I’m sure you 
needn’t mind not knowing it before, 
Mrs, Gaithorne ; you always keep things 
so nice they can’t help being comfort- 
able. Now what can J do?’ and she 
got up. 

Her friend smiled in deprecation of 
the compliment, but she did not dis- 
claim it. ‘ Well, you see, there’s some 
things, that let the Queen come, I must 
see to myself, and cows is a thing that 
can’t be put off, specially in these 
times ; they’re almost enough o’ them- 
selves to prevent one thinking of any- 
thing else. Now come upstairs with 
me, and I'll show you where I’m going 
to put them.” They went up the oak- 
panelled staircase, and through a dark 
passage, to a large square room with 
white dimity furniture hangings. Not 
only the bed, but chairs, boxes, and a 
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heavy arm-chair near the fire-place, were 
draped in white, making the room look 
still, and pale, and cold, as if many 
people had died in it. 

“I’m going to put Mrs. Grey in here,” 
said Mrs. Gaithorne, shutting one of the 
windows, “ because she’s delicate. This 
gets the morning sun, and she'll like to 
have the garden to look out upon. You 
see the sheets on the bed; they were 
only down from the fire just before you 
came in. They shan’t say my place is 
damp, whatever else they may find to 
say of it. You'll make the beds, the 
very first thing, as soon as I’ve shown 
you about; then you'll come down to 
help me. What I want you to do, 
Elsie, will be mostly to wait upon them, 
for what with cooking and that to mind, 
I can’t be running after them all day 
long.” 

“You give me easy work,” said Elsie, 
trying hard to feel an interest in it. 

“ Kasy work,” echoed Mrs. Gaithorne, 
turning quickly round as she was leaving 
the room; “that’s because you don’t 
know nothing about it. Mrs. Grey of 
herself is enough to keep a whole regi- 
ment going. She’s sister-in-law to the 
old gentleman, and has been out in 
India so long that the life’s burnt out 
of her, and what there is left wants 
looking after, you'll not be long in find- 
ing out. Then there’s the strange young 
lady ; I’ve got a notion it’s Mr. Claude’s, 
you know,” and she nodded intelligently 
at Elsie. “If she’s like most of ’em, 
she'll have airs enough for a dozen ; it’s 
true Miss Grey won't give extra trouble. 
I could always get on well with her ; 
and as for the gentlemen, they are 
gentlemen, and won’t bother you much ; 
but you'll find enough to do, never you 
fear.” 

Elsie kept her reflections to herself ; 
she had got red, and then pale, but not 
sufficiently to arrest Mrs. Gaithorne’s at- 
tention, pre-occupied as it was, and she 
felt heartily thankful for the garrulity 
that so helped her friend’s blindness. 
She followed Mrs. Gaithorne into the 
next room, a bright, cheerful little nest 
over the porch, where the roses outside 
peeped into the windows, and greeted 
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their less favoured companions that 
hung in festoons on the walls. 

“This is Mr. Claude’s room,” Mrs. 
Gaithorne said, with pride in the look of 
prettiness and comfort she had given it ; 
“but he said in his letter that he’ll put 
up with anything so long as I make the 
others comfortable, so he'll have to 
sleep in the large attic till they’re gone, 


* and the young ladies must have this.” 


They now crossed the passage, which 
was lighted only by a long, narrow 
window that looked out upon the farm- 
yard at the back of the house, and came 
to the red room, where the moreen that 
seemed to fill and choke it, looked to the 
full as stiff and formal as the most con- 
ventional “ old gentleman” could desire ; 
then they looked into the little dressing- 
closet next to it, which was to be Elsie’s 
for the time ; after this there remained 
but Mr. Claude’s attic, “where,” said 
Mrs. Gaithorne, “he'll have nothing to 
complain of for a day or two, except the 
heat, and that nobody can help ; tiles is 
tiles, and will get hot in the sun.” 
Then she said she had already stayed 
too long talking, and went down-stairs, 
leaving Elsie to her work and her 
thoughts. It is true she had not time 
to indulge them, but the weight of 
them hung heavy on her mind ; and as 
she hurried from one room to the other, 
she could not help asking herself what 
all this meant. ‘ Why had not Claude 
told her of this on Saturday? He must 
have known it. Had he asked these 
people down to show her how much she 
was below him, and to laugh at her for 
her faith in him? No, that was out of 
the question; it was mean of her to 
have had such a thought ; she despised 
herself for it, and yet—there was the 
young lady—who was she? He had 
pretended to despise young ladies. 
Bah! it was no use thinking of it ; she 
would wait and see.” Yet she did 
think of it, and her eyes and cheeks 
were bright with thinking of it, when 
Mrs. Gaithorne called to her from the 
landing, “Do the Baileys down your 
way know how bad their brother is ?” 

“Ts he very bad?” Elsie asked, put- 
ting her head out of the white room ; 


“they told us he was a little better 
yesterday.” 

“So he was; but this morning they 
had to fetch the doctor, and he says 
he'll come again to-morrow ; so as I’m 
going to send Simpkin ’cross fen to 
Stannard’s to-night, I’ll tell him to look 
in as he passes by and tell them; they 
mightn’t come up o’ themselves if they 
think he’s better—and there’s some- 
thing I forgot to tell you,” she said, 
looking down a tiny staircase that 
turned in so small a shaft it seemed 
designed expressly to try people’s 
agility. The door which Mrs. Gaithorne 
now held open generally kept it out of 
sight, as well as the entrance to Mrs. 
Gaithorne’s own room, which from the 
landing side was only to be gained by 
one of those perilous corner steps in 
which our ancestors seem to have taken 
so much delight. “ We must use these 
stairs while they are here, as I want to 
leave them the front of the house to 
themselves as much as possible. I’m 
getting on very well with my work, so 
I’ll come up presently and help you to 
finish the rooms ; I don’t think it will 
be long before they’ll be here.” And 
she disappeared down the rickety stairs, 
shutting the door behind her. 

A little later and the preparations 
were complete ; but Mrs. Gaithorne still 
hovered about, putting a finishing touch 
to things that were already right, when, 
as she passed one of the windows, she 
called to Elsie, “Come and see if this 
doesn’t look as if what I said was true.” 
Elsie looked out and saw Claude and a 
young lady on horseback coming through 
the meadow gate. “ Well, I hope they'll 
be happy,” said Mrs. Gaithorne, with a 
little vexation in her tone; “but she 
looks too skittish to take my fancy ; 
they’re waiting about for the others, I 
suppose, since they don’t go on to the 
stables, so I'll go down, and you can 
call out to me when you see the rest 
coming.” And she left Elsie to make 
her own observations. 

Claude’s companion was pretty, or 
she was thought so, by people in whose 
opinion a skin of an unchanging yellow- 
white covers all defects of feature and 
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atones for total want of expression. Her 
shoulders showed the beginning of a 
clumsy figure, but she had tried to cor 
rect this by a judicious contraction 
round the waist, and the result of her 
efforts was fully revealed by a 
fitting drab tweed habit. She wore a 
drab hat of a different shade, with a 


close- 


faint blue feather and trailing ends of 


ribbon; her hair was light and dry- 
looking, and she had a small piping 
voice. As they came in sight. of the 
door she looked up at Claude with a 
little laugh of mock triumph. 

“There; I told you we should be 
here first. Now you must confess you 
were wrong about the distance.” 

* No,” said Claude, turning towards 
her, to keep his face from the window, 
where he had already seen Elsie. “1 
don’t yield that point, but I own I did 
not calculate on your taking those little 
dykes so well, the first day you were 
mounted, and it is that short cut that 
gave us the advantage over the road 
travellers.” 

“But they were big dykes,” she said, 
shaking her head at him playfully. She 
was always smiling or laughing, for she 
had small, regular teeth. “If you speak 
of them this evening as little ones, I 
shall be quite angry with you.” 

“T am not likely to underrate the 
performances of my own pupil,” he 
answered in what Elsie recognized as a 
pleasant tone of voice. 

They were still fidgeting about, un- 
certain whether to dismount or not, 
when Miss Langdale exclaimed, “ Here 
they are!” and pointed down the road 
to a carriage some distance off. 

“By Jove! Yes; and if that isn’t 
the governor on the bor! Cambridge 
has turned his head ; one would think 
he was in the full glory of his second 
year,” and he laughed, the irreverent 
laugh of youth. 

“You are too satirical,” said Miss 
Langdale, appealingly, and with a smile 
full of admiration. 

“He does not handle them badly, 
though,” Claude added critically, as he 
watched the handsome bays fretting 
through the narrow gate which opened 
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from the road. 
to meet them.” 

Miss Langdale was delighted—a first 
appearance on horseback was an oppor- 
tunity for display not lightly to be 
thrown away. There are seasons when 
the gods are merciless in withholding 
the gift of a clear vision. 

“The governor” was a stiff old gen, 
tleman. Stiff, and old, and a gentleman. 
His neckcloth was so like the good old 
stock, that his throat had no suspicion 
of modern change. Indeed his whole 
being was set against change in any 
form whatever. He was stiff in dic- 
tating to everybody—stiff in letting no 
one dictate to him—-stiff in his notions 
of duty—stiff in his taking of pleasure ; 
and as he sat on the box with one foot 
forward, and his frock coat buttoned up 
to the chin, he looked like the old en- 
gravings of “The Regent in his Park 
Phaeton.” Just now, this stiffness 
pressed on Claude with a weight he had 
never felt before. As he thought of 
Elsie, so unprepared for the arrival of 
al these strangers, so ignorant of the 
world they represented, he cursed him- 
self for a fool that he had not managed 
somehow to get her out of the way 
while they were there. 

However, his father did not give him 
much time for self-reproach ; he greeted 
his son with a merry laugh at his sur- 
prise. “I got you out of the way before 
we started, because I knew you would be 
frightening your aunt with a descrip- 
tion of my infirmities, till she would 
have been too nervous to trust herself 
with me. I daresay you think it is time 
for me to lay down the reins altogether ; 
so I thought I'd show youl am of a 
different opinion.” Then to Claude’s 
companion, “I hope my son has acquitted 
himself of his charge as well as I have 
of mine.” 

She looked radiant under his notice, 
but whatever she was eager to say about 
“a most delightful ride” was lost as 
the old gentleman drove faster towards 
the house. 

“The pupil” was not equal to the 
pace. Claudecalled after them, “Where's 
Dobree ?” 


“We may as well go 
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“Couldn’t come,” shouted Bordale ; 
“sent a note just before we started ;” and 
the carriage drew up before the garden- 
gate, where Mrs. Gaithorne was standing 
to receive them; she had found time 
to put on her best cap with the lavender 
bows. 

Mr. Lillingstone anticipated her wel- 
,come with a cordiality weighted by 
* some pomposity of tone, “ Well, Mrs. 
Gaithorne, I am glad to find you set- 
tled in this pretty farm. Time treats 
you so well, that if we trusted to your 
face, we should forget how many years 
have passed since you were with us.” 

“ Yes, sir, there’s been many changes 
since then,” and she sighed ; her sigh 
was in sympathy with the lavender 
bows. 

“Oh!” said Mr. Lillingstone, hur- 
riedly, “changes! yes, many changes.” 
He may have been helped to this reflec- 
tion by the gouty difficulties that impeded 
his descent from the box. “ By the bye, 
Claude tells me your stock is free from 
the plague, so far ; I hope you will con- 
tinue to be more fortunate in that 
respect than your neighbours.” 

She had hardly time to acknowledge 
this civility, for Miss Grey had already 
alighted. Luard and Bordale' were talk- 
ing to the two who had just ridden up, 
and Mrs. Grey was waiting to be helped 
out. She wore a fur cloak, which 
covered more than one Cashmere shaw], 
and reached to an eider down quilt that 
filled the bottom of the carriage. Luard 
stretched out his long arm to remove 
some of these wraps, and Bordale having 
taken her parasol, her scent-bottle, and 
her flame-coloured novel, stood obse- 
quiously watching that her toe should 
fall on the right step. Mr. Lillingstone, 
feeling that he represented the chivalry 
of the old school, and by virtue of this, 
was the only one qualified to be her 
cavalier, took off his doe-skin glove, and 
offered her his hand with formal defer- 
ence. With this help she reached the 
ground safely, her skirts trailing after 
her, bringing in their wake the crimson 
quilt. “Claude,” she said, looking at 
her nephew with an expression of ap- 
pealing lassitude, “ you will see that 


my duvet is taken to my own room at 
once,” and she turned out of the little 
circle, leaning on Mr. Lillingstone’s arm, 
with the air of a queen leaving a feast, 
conscious that its spirit departs with 
her. 

Elsie had watched all this from behind 
Mrs. Gaithorne ; she had seen Claude’s 
searching look round the doorway when 
he rode up ; and it pained her that his 
first instinct was to avoid meeting her 
eyes. ‘‘ However,” she thought, “she 
would give him one more chance if she 
could ;” and when Mrs. Grey gave Claude 
this rather inappropriate command, she 
walked out quietly and took up the 
quilt ; but there was no recognition in 
the “thank you!” with which he ac- 
knowledged that she had helped him out 
of a difficulty, and she went in with her 
burden feeling almost convinced that he 
had brought this mortification on her 
purposely, 

Mrs. Gaithorne now came to the door 
to take in more parcels. 

Claude said to her, hurriedly, “I 
hove you will be able to have something 
ready svon,—tea,—anything ; you know 
my aunt.” 

Mrs. Gaithorne thought she did; but 
she only said that as tea would not be 
ready for an hour, she should ask her 
to try some of her cowslip wine; and 
she went off to see about it. 

“T always dread scenes with Aunt 
Caroline,” Claude said to Miss Langdale 
in his most worldly tone. “These fen 
people are so stupid, half of them idiots, 
I believe, that I fear you will all be 
exposed toa great deal of inconvenience 
among them.” 

“Oh no, indeed!” said Miss Lang- 
dale sweetly. “You are too hard on these 
poor things ; we can’t expect much from 
them, and the picnic life I look forward 
to is just what I like.” 

This Claude had never doubted. “TI 
hope you may not be disappointed in 
it,” he answered, rather drily, though 
with a pleasant smile ; he, too, had good 
teeth. “And now, if you will get 
down, I will lead your horse to the 
stable, as I see no one about here 
ready to take them.” Bordale came up 
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to help her, while Luard stood apart, 
looking amused. 

‘But I may ride down too, may I 
not? I should so much like to see the 
stables.” 

“T don’t think you would find much 
to interest you in Watson’s stables,” 
persisted Claude, who wanted leisure to 
think over his present dilemma ; but 
the fair Laura was not to be shaken off 
so easily ; she had already turned her 
horse’s head, and he was obliged to 
follow. Bordale gave him an_intelli- 
gent look, as he drew his arm through 
Luard’s, and led him off to show him 
some curious old ruins, that, he said, 
were well worth seeing. 

Elsie was making vain efforts to give 
the young ladies’ room a less crowded 
look, when she saw Claude and “the 
young lady” riding down towards the 
stables. She had heard what he had 
said about the fen people, and she 
knew where he had gained his infor- 
mation about the idiots. Nothing 
seemed too bad to be possible now. 
“Tt made her blood boil to hear that 
foolish girl make excuses for her own 
folk, who were truer and better than 
these grand people.” She longed to 
be at home again, where they all loved 
her ;—“‘ but she must go down at once 
to help; she must not mind Mrs. 
Gaithorne’s talking about them; she 
must only try not to get red; and, 
when she is in the parlour, she must 
look the same as usual.” When she went 
downstairs she was still asking herself, 
“What was as usual? How did she 
use to look?” Poor Elsie bad not yet 
found an answer, when she heard Miss 
Langdale’s voice again near the front 
door. 

“Tt seems almost a pity to go in, does 
it not?” 

“‘ Yes, the fens always look their best 
in the evening ; but I must go in to my 
duties as host—unless, indeed, you con- 
sent to help me, and play hostess.” 

Elsie thought she detected something 
almost mocking in Claude’s light, care- 
less tone—it certainly was not the same 
he used to her, and the difference pleased 
her. 


the Fens. 


Miss Langdale did not seem to per- 
ceive this, for she paused on the door- 
step and said, looking archly into his 
eyes: “Oh no, Mr. Lillingstone; I 
should be quite frightened to under- 
take such a task, after you have shown 
yourself so exacting as you were just 
now,” 

He made no reply, for his eyes met 
Elsie’s as they were studying him. He 
would have liked to say something to 
give her a clue to this—and yet, his 
mauner must appear natural to Miss 
Langdale ;—what was right for one 
must be wrong for the other; he felt 
he could not do it—so he took off his 
cap wearily, and said with an abrupt- 
ness quite foreign to him, as he sat down 
in the hall-chair, “The maid will show 
you to your room.” 

Miss Langdale showed as much sur- 
prise as she felt, but he took no notice 
of it; he was busy with the buckle of 
his stirrup; and she was obliged to 
follow Elsie. 

Claude looked after them till Elsie 
turned the corner of the stairs; then, 
when he saw how miserable she looked, 
he put his cap on again quickly, thrust 
his hands into his pockets, and, in 
defiance of social obligations, walked 
briskly down towards the orchard. He 
was glad to get out of sight of that 
pitiful face. ‘ Yet,” he kept on repeat- 
ing to himself, “it was not his fault.” 
There had been a delay in the post. 
When he returned from Wicken on 
Saturday evening, he found on his table 
a few lines from his father, written on 
the back of an envelope, expressing 
some surprise that Claude had not met 
them at the station. “They had taken 
rooms at the Hotel.” 

Claude went to see them at once, 
and received full explanation of the 
letter which should have prepared him 
for their arrival. This did not reach 
him till the Sunday morning. It was 
as follows :— 





“ Dear CraupE,—I think you have 
done a wise thing in going to the 
Farm. We have made a party—your 
Aunt Caroline, Mildred, her friend Miss 
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Langdale, and myself—to go down to 
the Macneills for a few weeks. We 
had the news of your decision just as 
we were making our plans, and the 
ladies thought it a charming idea to 
stop on the way and explore your re- 
treat. I opposed them at first, be- 
cause I thought it ‘would unsettle 
you; but they insisted it could do no 
harm, as it would be before you had 
got into your work. So I yielded, and 
we intend going down by the three 
o'clock train on Saturday. We shall 
be able to show them some of the 
colleges on Sunday between services ; 
and the next day we shall install you 
in your new quarters. Give Mrs. Gait- 
horne notice that we are coming—also 
that Dobree may joinus. We shall not 
interrupt you for more than two or three 
days.” 


He had had no means of letting Elsie 
know of this; neither did it occur to 
him at first that it was of much im- 
portance to her. His first thought 
had been for himself. He was vexed 
and annoyed that they were coming ; 
he did not want them just now, for 
there Were numberless ways in which 
Elsie might compromise him. He had 
been so self-absorbed until now, that 
her gloomy face half surprised him. 
He knew she was proud, and that it 
would offend her if she thought she 
had been entrapped into an unwilling 
service. Then, as he walked on, by a 
sudden illumination he seemed to see 
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what she would think of Miss Lang- 
dale’s manner to him. “He must re- 
move this impression at once ;” and he 
turned back towards the house again. 
“He must speak to her before the 
evening began, for then it would be 
worse than ever—that silly girl would 
make them both conspicuous ; the other 
fellows would be laughing, and Bordale 
making a fool of himself as usual ; while 
Elsie, being quite at a loss, would think 
the very worst of it. But a word with 
her would set it all right, for she had 
faith in him.” 

Things looked a little brighter, as he 
passed before the kitchen window with 
an assumed air of carelessness. Here 
he saw Mrs. Gaithorne cutting bread 
and butter. He walked round to the 
front, and into the dining-room, where 
he heard the rattling of plates. Here 
was Elsie at last, and he went in 
quickly—but here, too, was Bordale, 
relating some “tremendous joke” to 
Luard. 

“Hollo, old fellow!” he exclaimed, 
when he saw Lillingstone ; “quite the 
master of the house, seeing everything 
in order before he entertains his guests, 
with the grace natural to him.” 

Claude pretended to look for some- 
thing he could not find, and went up- 
stairs. As he shut the door of his 
room, he heard Bordale, loud as ever, 
in answer to something Luard had said 
of him— 

“Dull? Quite natural—oppressed 
by the cares of a family, of course.” 


To be continued. 
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THE CHILDREN OF LEBANON. 
AN AMERICAN IDYLL, 


THERE is a valley near New England, fair 

As vales long nursed in story and in song; 
Where brethren dwell, and sisters, lulled in peace, 
United in monotonous amity, 

To war against the world and natural man. 

There matin-birds a various melody 

Deliver ; there soft evenings fall asleep, 

And the bright day arises glad to meet 

Green earth grown beautiful beneath the sun. 

But ear and eye are taught never to know 

The Lord of Love, through loving His glad world, 
In perishable sweetness manifest. 

Maiden of slender form and delicate foot, 

Swift Arethusa gliding o’er the snows 

Of man’s cold fancy, here must veil her shape, 
Beauty grown shamefaced of her Maker’s work. 
Here men cast down the eye, nor guiltless look 
Upon a woman; starve and pine for household joys, 
Cosset their lamb or dog, then eat and sleep, 
And shuddering think upon the wicked world. 
No infant here, the sacred seal of love, 

Is born ; father’s petition and a mother’s cry 
Unite not tiil a bridge of prayer be thrown 
Quick from the cradle to the gate of heaven ; 

But only children orphaned or forgot 

Learn here a brother’s and a sister’s care. 


Thither kind Sister Dorothy, eldest nun 

Of this new-gathered church, from neighbouring town 
Returned ;—whence deeds of mercy called her forth ;— 
Leading a tiny, motherless, six years’ girl, 

Who half reluctant, half consenting came ; 

Pulled Dorothy’s gown ere yet her tears were dried, 
And laughed and tossed her shining golden curls, 

A very April weather on her face, 

But clinging with her heart: such Phebe was 

When Dorothy brought her home, and such she stood, 
Fresh tears upon her eyes, hearing the prayer, 
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“That when this young child’s yellow curls be shorn, 
Temptations of the world may fall with them, 
And vain thoughts lose their ever-growing sway.” 
Still as the pretty shining ringlets fell 

Prayed Dorothy, while Phebe dropped her tears, 
And thought upon pale hands, no more to stray, 
Lost, in that fair confusion of soft gold. 
Henceforth she stood a daughter of the Lord, 

In muslin cap, with formless, spotless gown, 
Copy in small of Sister Dorothy, 

And Dorothy of those others, save a peace 
Unknown to earth, by prayer perpetual won, 
Kept in the elder’s face angelic sway. 


Time passed, while tractable the maiden grew, 
And dear to Dorothy. Poor heart! with yearning 
Filled, unsatisfied, daring not to pour 

Thy weight of tenderness upon the child, 

What sister ever gave such sister’s care ! 

But Pheebe, not unmindful of this gift 

Withheld in giving, nourished there her heart, 
Rested and soothed, as birds in summer bowers. 
Thus at her spinning Dorothy heard her sing, 
And drew a kind of comfort from the song. 


“T’ve a conscience here protected, 

Worth a throne or diadem ; 

I’ve a mansion, heaven-selected, 
In the New Jerusalem. 

Here I have a dear election, 
Thus prepared I have a home, 

Such a home that my affection 
Never from this shade will roam.” 


Daily the holy fame of Lebanon grew, 
And sounded through the hollows of wide hills, 
Echoing afar on many a mountain-side ; 
Till thither came bowed women, sorrowful men, 
Lone widows followed by a tattered group 
Of children, fatherless, and most forlorn, 
To swell this sacred Family of the Church. 
A welcome waited all, but chief, perhaps, 
The young and stalwart, strong, and fit to swell 
Their church’s worldly good, and thus enlarge 
The company of joyous saints in heaven. 
So came, the eldest of a little brood, 
One Nathan, with his mother, powerless 
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To fend her fireside now from poverty, 

Being but young, and hardly fledged in strength. 
The calm green aspect of this gentle vale 

Smote the boy’s vision with a sense of joy, 

And gratitude that was not without root. 

He saw the bearded grain already fit 

For harvest, watched the rounded apple fall, 
Nor failed to hear the heavy-freighted bee. 

How beautiful was all the world to him! 
Boyhood yet here, and sheltered from earth’s care. 
Glad he rose with earliest note of dawn, 

Bathed in the common fountain his young brow, 
Donned his broad hat, and ere day’s sun could smite 
The meadow, heard the small gate click 

Behind his hurrying feet, first gone afield. 
Deftly he learned to cross the polished floor 
When Sunday came; never with noisy tread 
Touched he the spotless surface, shining, clean, 
Or left a fleck of dust behind his step ; 

But with eyes downcast, and uplifted voice, 
With moving hands, and dance continuous, 

He joined the people in their solemn maze 

To testify the gladness of his faith, 

Forward and backward, swaying, sinuous, 
Turning and chanting, swinging, chiming, slow 
Or swift, in unison with the growing time. 
Once, by the ardour of the mystic ring 
Inspired, wide swung the silver gates of speech ; 
When, lo! the young man’s heart in perfect praise 
Rose to our Father, while those others stood 
Uplifted by the Comforter thus sent. 

But Phoebe, her soul seated in her eyes, 

Gazed on his face until her rapture grew 

Far beyond words ; and when a silence fell, 
Leaving the young man white with inward fire, 
Her voice arose in mounting melody, 

Leading the singers to new heights of song. 
Then grew the heart of Nathan at the sound, 
As grew the sad eyes of that Florentine 
Strong to behold heaven’s Rose ineffable ; 

And calm, as when the hand of Beatrice 
3eckoned him onward to her gracious height. 


The exaltation and the song of praise 
Were ended; now returned six working-days, 
And Nathan ever was the first afield; 
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But through the stillness of midsummer noon, 
Day’s task half done, all nature breathing low, 
He seemed to hear a gentle voice reply 

To every aspiration, and uplift 

His noon-day hymn till lost in heaven’s blue fire. 
Coming, at sunset, through the meadows, home, 
Again the calm of faith, by Phcebe’s voice 
Inspired, painted the West with tenderer hues, 
And filled the fretted vault with harmony. 


One evening, as three brethren slowly paced 
(Nathan between two elders) up and down 

Before the door, Phebe and Dorothy came 

To join their talk and watch the summer moon. 
“T thank thee, Sister Pheebe,” Nathan said, 

“For calm and comfort which thy voice of praise 
Gave in our Sunday meeting!” “And I thee, 
Nathan,” said Phebe, trembling, “for without thee 
I had not sung.” 


Dorothy heard these words, 
These simple words of brother to a sister, 
And turning, as the spot whereon she stood 
Were suddenly infected, beckoned Pheebe in, 
From the night air, and toward her lonely couch. 
There, lying with hands crossed upon her breast, 
The round moon silvering her uncurtained room, 
Pheebe first thought how many days of life 
Must pass, with none to know if ill or well, 
If tender joy or pain, besiege her soul ; 
Such shadows Love can measure, but none else ! 
“And love,” she whispered, “save the doting care 
Of Sister Dorothy, I must never know.” 


Thus Pheebe lay and watched the awful moon 
Walking in silence through the pathless skies. 
Then first she learned the wonders of the night ; 
Heard croaking answers from a distant marsh 

To strange birds on the hill, and thought on those 
Who slept in peace, and prayed that all might sleep! 
But rose herself, opened the noiseless pane, 
Fastened her gown about her, and leaned forth 

To gaze upon the silver-fringed earth. 

There, with a sudden fright, upon the road, 

In space of black that touched the awful white, 
Some living thing moved on, and slowly now 
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Passed through the silver pathway of the moon. 
Her eyes then saw*—she half repressed a cry— 
"Twas Nathan; he, abroad and wakeful too, 

Caught in one terrible moment where she stood, 
Swift vision of the maiden, she of him ; 

Then saw she both arms flung in agony 

Above him, while through dark and bright he filed. 


At dawn came Dorothy with forehead calm, 

And patience born of sleep and early praise. 

While Phcebe bathed her sleepless eyes, and moved 
Like one become another, yet the same ; 

Performed her daily duties, then sat down 

To spin her portion at the ancient wheel ; 

And lonely, as she sat, she lonely sang: 


‘When sorrowing in spirit, 

Oh let us think of One 

Whose soul o’erflowed with anguish, 
Yet suffered it alone. 

Oh never fear, my brother, 
Though seemingly alone, 

And grow not sad, kind sister, 
But let us think of One. 

Since our dear Saviour suffered, 
We can endure the rod, 

And tribulation brings us, 
Says Mother, near to God.” 


Nathan that day at work in the broad fields, 
Prayed in his furrow with a mighty voice, 

Yet none on earth could hear: ‘‘ Dear Lord, 
Release me from this prison without bars, 

Loosen the circling arms of these our friends, 
That we may go, nor feel we do them wrong. 
Mother, who hast found already freedom sweet 
In the blue heavens, why didst thou bring me here, 
Forgetful of those days when thou didst feed 
Upon the name of love? O Poverty, scourge 

Of man, nipping him in the flower and the bud, 
Teaching the mortal mind forgetfulness 

Of what lives in it, immortal! Lord, Lord, 
Forgive her! Sorrow blinded her sad heart. 

Lo, now I am a man, and but a man, 

Watching the beauty of Thy glorious world 

Swell and expand from Spring to Autumn’s fruit, 
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Finding Thy love abroad, and natural joy 

Making earth laugh in unison with heaven. 

Why gavest Thou eyes, save to behold Thy work; 
Ears, but to hear earth’s various melody ? 

And why these native powers, condemned, unused,— 
One talent wasted waiting for the ten, 

Perchance thus lost for ever. Fair blue day! 

Thou strength of youth, and mighty love’s first hour! 
Lord, teach me how to worship Thee aright, 

And use Life’s morning in pure chastity, 

Living and dying in the name of Love. 

For who could live to win a Paradise 

For self alone! Teach us to conquer, then, 
Ourselves and Sin, indeed, but learn to praise, 

As young birds sing, the glory of the world!” 


Thus Mother Nature in her old, old way 

Taught the young man: and Nathan, strengthened thus, 
With resolution ripe, when sunset came, 

Met Phebe going homeward with the herd, 

And spoke to her, and told her all his mind. 

She, knowing not what to answer, answered not 

Till she had laid her hand in perfect faith 

Within his own; then, finding words, she said, 
“Thee is right, Nathan; nor can I live fitly 
Without thee!” “Let us, then,” he said, “go hence 
And serve with the world’s people till we gain 

Store for our marriage-day and humble home.” 


Like some far cape whereon a morning mist 
Hangs a white veil, by early breezes rent, 

Such was the face of Phebe while he spoke. 
Then she, “Ah, Nathan! What of Dorothy, 
What of the brethren? Must we leave them here 
Lonely for us, their children? Let us first 

In solemn convocation tell our need, 

And ask them for their blessing and farewell.” 
Thus Phoebe said, but Nathan answered, “ Nay, 
So should we first ask what they may not give.” 
But Pheebe, gently urgent, won at last 

“ Yea,” from his lips, and hand in hand they went 
Through evening fields of heavy bended grain. 


And hand in hand they stood before them all, 
The Church’s conclave gathered to this end, 
Silent, till Nathan spoke, and speaking shook, 
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Though with low voice, the temple of each heart. 
“T, Nathan, love thee, Phebe, as God said 

A man ‘should love a woman;” there he paused, 
And Phebe, as an echo may give back 

What we give—more melodious—answered straight, 
“T, Pheebe, love thee, Nathan, in the Lord, 

To follow thee and live a faithful wife, 

Forsaking brethren and these sisters dear.” 

She ended, and a low cry sudden smote 

Upon her ear, a vision of quick death 

Lay on the ground before! her, the while she, 

As turned to stone, moved not, but other hands 
Took Dorothy like one dead, and bore her home. 
There lay she, night and day, turned toward the wall, 
Breathing, but speaking not, though Phebe cast 

Her arms about her, weeping bitterly, 

And praying for one word before she went. 

But when the dawn returned a second time, 

Those two passed, penniless, across the vale, 

Leaving the world they knew behind them, brave 

To seek another at the feet of Love. 
































































Five years went by, and Phcebe served the time 
With a kind mistress; yet she often thought, 
When the world’s people laughed at Shaker ways 
(For such they call them), of that service pure, 
That living and that dying for the Lord 

As they believe, that scorning of the flesh, 

And all that stern denial of man’s self 

To do the awful service of High God 

And follow in the footsteps of His Son. 

For in the world, although the name of Christ 
Seemed not unknown, rich tables groaned with sweets, 
While hungry children lived forgot near by, 

And women gathered costly garments up 

Lest they should touch a filthy beggar’s foot. 

Some all day long on purple cushions lay, e 
Or danced, or sang, or gaily charioted, 

Moved over noiseless turf, past swaying flowers, 

To gaze upon some pageant of the plain, 

Or watch the white-winged ships on summer seas ; 
While other women in the noisome town 

Toiled through the burning heat of August noon, 
And never knew the beauty of green fields, 

Save by the light of saddening memories. 
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Thus Phoebe saw and questioned, thus she lived 
And faithful served through winter into spring ; 
And Nathan, waiting, in this winter of delay 
Found a bright summer. 

Till at length the hour came! 
The one glad hour wherein all earthly bliss 
Doth culminate and whiten into bloom. 
And Nathan carried Pheebe to their home, 
The old-time cottage near a walnut-tree 
Close to the sandy limit of salt waves, 
Where in his childhood he had learned to love 
Voices, and glooms, and glories of the sea. 


Thus the first summer passed, and autumn came, 
And Pheebe ofttimes stood in mist alone 

Upon the shrouded ocean’s awful verge, 

But ever heard the voice of singing birds, 
Above the noisy battle of the waves, 

Chirping unseen, about her cottage eaves. 


A village near, stood grappling to the rocks, 
Torn by wild storms, salt-eaten to the heart; 
Here Phoebe gladdened many a widow’s door 
With share of her own gladness; strong through Love, 
She lifted now the burdens of the rest, 
And taught how bright joy indestructible, 
Sown in these seeds of earth, from earth shall spring! 
Thus giving ever, ever there remained 
Deep floods of ecstasy upon her soul; 
Till often, passing, gazed she curiously 
On other faces, asking if the Lord 
Could give such happiness to other homes ! 
And Nathan looked into his baby’s eyes, 
As if he looked upon the blue of heaven, 
And prayed there, with a stillness in his heart, 
While the chiid babbled. 
So their morning went, 
And the noon ripened ; ever more and more 
They gave out of this fulness of their life 
As growing Love grew richer—their one store ; 
And while they sang their wonted vesper hymn, 
They thought on those dear sisters, brethren dear, 
Who rose and danced their praise before the Lord 
With saddened hearts and white, tear-channelled cheeks, 
Dying, while living, of immortal thirst. 
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One night dreamed Phoebe of the ancient wheel, 
Where Dorothy seemed to sit, and spinning, sing. 
When day returned and hot mists lay asleep 

On the far seas, while breezes stirred the corn, 
And butterflies and humming-birds and bees 
Darted and hummed and buzzed about the porch, 
And Pheebe, busied, murmured half aloud 

Some memory of the song that filled her night, 
Returning in dim changes of her dream,— 

A woman passed, with weary feet, unheard, 
Through the green footpath up to Phcebe’s door. 
Seen of the child, he tugged his mother’s skirts 
Until he drew her where the woman lay, 

Fallen, as in petition, at her journey’s end. 
Then Pheebe cried out in one mighty wail, 

“OQ Dorothy, my sister, art thou come ?” 

And lifted her, and held her to her heart ; 

But she, ere she could speak, a storm of tears 
Let fall, from meeting clouds of joy and pain 
Unwonted to her heart ; while Pheebe said: 
“There is small need of speech between us now 
To tell the story of thy pilgrimage !” 

And Dorothy, strong by hearing her sweet voice, 
Made answer: “ Long have I stood in loneliness, 
And leaped and sung before the church, as if 

A heart of praise were in me! Others said, 
‘Behold a saint, for hath she not her griefs? 
Yet is she ever joyful in our faith, 

Putting aside all sweetness of the earth, 

To make the cross more heavy that she bears.’ 

I heard them, and I knew my wicked heart 
Was turning false! My soul was filled with hate 
Toward those who let thee, helpless, go, to starve, 
Perchance, on some highway; and brooding thus 
My being slowly curdled toward them all, 

As night and morning I remembered thee. 

I could not pray, for prayer is born of love, 
And now I hated ;—hated the calm gloze 

Worn over every face, whate’er the thought ;— 
Hated their movement slow, and gradual dance, 
While my hot heart flew ever after thee. 

One morn I said, ‘The Holy Word is written, 
My yoke is easy and my burden light! 

Will not the Father show me how to read?’ 
And rising from my bed I saw a shade 

Fall between me and the new-risen sun, 
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Wherefrom there came a voice articulate. 
Kneeling, I heard: ‘Go thou, and burdens bear 
For others ; thus thy burden shall prove light! 
He who shall love his neighbour as himself 
Most truly loveth Me!’ 





Then I said in fear, 
‘How heavy are the burdens of this sect,’ 
As if to try the Spirit of the Lord. 
Again {i heard, ‘I am no more in the world, 
But these are in the world, and I come to thee.’ 
Then first I knew we were not set apart, 
Save in proud fancy, from that outer world. 
And here the seed of sordid cares must grow, 
Ambition, selfishness, and thoughts of gain, 
The common fruitage of the common heart, 
Unbound, unguided, by those human cords 
Of natural love, which fetter earth to heaven. 
So I departed, and have sought for thee 
Long, up and down the weary face of the land. 
But now I find thee, all the strength of life, 
The frozen current of young joy, the breath 
Of summer days, the gladness of high noon, 
The noble indolence of evening, gift of sleep, 
And freshness of the morning, are restored ; 
Youth shining back across my length of days.” 


Thus Dorothy remained and blessed their house 
Until the day whereof the Lord hath spoken, 
When other mansions are yrepared for us. 

Then, while her spirit vanished, gazed those three 
As they would follow through the vault of heaven, 
Death’s way made beautiful by the feet of Love. 


A. F. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN FRANCE: ITS HISTORY 
AND PROSPECTS. 


From the “burning fiery furnace” of 
the late war, France has emerged, if not 
very perceptibly purified from her most 
besetting sins, at least freed from many 
gross political. impediments, and from a 
motley crowd of morally enervating im- 
portunities, She has shaken off the 
incubus of the Empire, and the demo- 
ralizing slumber of the higher mental 
activities. To all appearance, however, 
she retains, with inveterate tenacity, 
her political inconstancy, and, with evi- 
dent reluctance, checks her old ten- 
dency to eschew political moderation. 
As to the issue of the attempt she 
is about to make to construct a dur- 
able political edifice, it would be pre- 
mature at present to hazard any formal 
conjecture. Even the mere outline of 
such an edifice appears somewhat doubt- 
ful through the distracting mists raised 
by contending factions. But the pro- 
found interest which the present critical 
position of our unfortunate neighbour 
inspires throughout the civilized world, 
renders worthy of attention any in- 
vestigation likely to throw a ray of 
light upon the doubtful aspects of that 
position. 

The political legacy bequeathed to 
the nation by the old French Monarchy 
afforded little that could, under the 
radically changed conditions of French 
society, be consistently rendered avail- 
able. Popular enthusiasm, spurred into 
dangerous vitality by ages of political 
and social wrongs, and misguided by 
universal and gross political ignorance, 
rendered the first years of the Great 
Revolution a wild and chaotic era. The 
passionate excitement and intense ego- 
tism of her rulers hurried France, with 
ever-increasing rapidity, towards the 
goal of military despotism. By the 
chief depositaries of power she was but 
faintly recognized through the imme- 


diately surrounding clouds of conflicting 
ambitions. The frequent outburst of 
transcendental political sentiment which 
characterized the advent of the Revolu- 
tion, and imparted a varnish of heroic 
grandeur, if not certain rays of dignity, 
to the first few years of its existence, 
gradually subsided in vehemence and 
efficacy until, under the Directory, it 
vanished to a mere echo. Then followed 
a general indifference to, and even re- 
pudiation of, those guiding principles of 
popular government which had hitherto 
been dominant. Overwhelmed for a few 
years by a torrent of garish though wo- 
fully disastrous glory, Liberty emerged 
during the Hundred Days, and, entering 
once more upon the political arena, vin- 
dicated her right to participate in any 
readjustment of the Constitution, and 
boldly assumed a prominent place in 
that Acte additionnel which was wrung 
from the fears and necessities of Des- 
potism. 

We now alight upon broad and rigidly 
formulated constitutional ground. Un- 
fortunately for France, there was little 
in the preparation and fore-shaping of 
the political substrata which presented 
a propitious prospect’ for the future 
stability of a wisely-limited liberal go- 
vernment. 

“ Peace and real liberty,” says Guizot, 
“returned with the Restoration.” ‘“ No 
government,” says Napoleon I., “can 
live dissociated from its distinctive prin- 
ciples: that of Louis XVIII. implies 
a return to old maxims.” Both the 
Doctrinaire and the Despot judged the 
political situation of France from points 
of view suggested by characteristic pre- 
dilections. An appreciation of the 
Restoration combining a modification 
of these opinions would perhaps afford 
a fair representation of the actual cha- 
racter which that experiment in Consti- 
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tutional government presented. The 
Charter of 1814—that compromise 
between the Revolution and the old 
régime—was the work of necessity: it 
was an inevitable incident of the situa- 
tion. -Though marked by no very pro- 
minent feature derived from the Revo- 
lutionary repertory, it regarded Royalty 
more as an instrument than as a prin- 
ciple. Louis XVIII. maintained his 
position because he abdicated royal 
authority: Charles X. and Louis-Phi- 
lippe were driven into exile immediately 
they attempted to govern as well as to 
reign. 

The Charter was accepted with appa- 
rent unanimity by all parties possess- 
ing any appreciable influence, from that 
of M. de Bonald to that of Benjamin 
Constant. But parties themselves were 
inherently hostile, and aimed far more 
earnestly to overthrow power than to 
appropriate and wield it. The Royal- 
ists, par excellence, who dominated in 
1815, were, in reality, as antagonistic 
to the constitutionally-formulated royal 
authority as were the Bourgeoisie who 
began their reign in 1817. In its at- 
tempt to govern both king and people, 
the Chamber of 1815—‘plus royaliste 
que Je roi”—often presented a revo- 
lutionary aspect towards the former, 
and rarely confronted the latter except 
in the rigid lineaments and spirit 
of despotism. It was radically in- 
capable of ruling France in her changed 
condition, and possessed few even of 
the natural promptings of self-pre- 
servation. To crown all, Louis X VIII. 
was lamentably deficient in governing 
energy, and was utterly incapable of 
enforcing due respect for the Charter, 
to which he himself was sincerely loyal, 
or even of preventing it from becoming, 
overtly or covertly, the sport of con- 
tending factions. The Electoral Law of 
1816 caused a transference of the go- 
verning power from those who clung 
to the old régime and its associations, to 
the middle classes whom the Revolution 
had raised into political importance, and 
had permanently estranged from most 
of the traditions which had constituted 
the life and rule of the past. Over the 
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administration of the Bourgeoisie, how- 
ever, selfishness and exclusiveness soon 
usurped the same dominating influence 
which they had held over that of the 
Aristocracy. Royalty was to be shorn 
of all substantial power; and the 
maxim, “ Everything for, but nothing 
by, the people,” was recognized as a 
principle of government. It is never- 
theless incontestable that, through the 
successive ministries of the Duc de 
Richelieu, M. Dessoles, and M. Decazes, 
France furnished a true and even hope- 
ful specimen of Constitutional Govern- 
ment—one of the brightest epochs, in- 
deed, of her Parliamentary experience. 
From 1816 to 1822, moderation cha- 
racterized the Home policy of France. 
The assassination of the Due de Berry, 
and a ministerial defeat in the Chamber 
of Deputies, were the ostensible causes 
which led to the inauguration of a less 
conciliatory government. In reality, the 
Liberal Ministry was weakened, and 
ultimately overpowered, by its two un- 
tiring adversaries, the Counter-Revolu- 
tion and the Revolution in its most 
democratic aspect; the one assailing it 
from the Right, the other from the Left, 
of the Chamber of Deputies, of which 
the supporters of the Government formed 
the Centre. In presence of such exclu- 
sive and radically intractable factions, 
moderation had little chance of obtaining 
a permanent position as a paramount 
motive principle in the strictly political 
action of the Government. ‘“ You love 
Legitimacy as we love the Charter,” was 
the sarcastic observation of M. de Mont- 
morency to one of the Left. And yet 
many opponents of the Ministry on both 
sides of the Chamber were not altogether 
insensible to the injustice and impolicy 
of their opposition; but they were goaded 
to fanaticism, and urged to offensive 
tactics, by the great body of their fol- 
lowers. The chief partisans of the 
Right were influenced mainly by the 
hope of reinstation in their ancient con- 
dition, and cast malevolent glances at 
the Charter as being the only formal, 
and apparently the only formidable, 
obstacle to their success. The active 
supporters of the Left were enthusiasts 
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of the Revolution, and proclaimed the 
slightest appearance of deviation from 
its principles to be reactionary. Among 
the mass of the people, the small but 
significant number who took a practical 
interest in the proceedings of the Go- 
vernment had been schooled in extreme 
political views, and were, with rare ex- 
ceptions, on the side of the fanatics 
belonging either to the extreme Right 
or to the extreme Left. With these 
exceptions, the vast aggregate of the 
French nation was pacifically inclined, 
and for the most part disposed to echo 
the exclamation of M. Royer-Collard— 
‘Nous ne voulons pas d’autre contre- 
révolution que le Roi, ni d’autre révo- 
lution que la Charte.” 

The immediate issue of the conflict 
was less disastrous than might have 
been anticipated. In December 1821, 
M. de Villéle, representing the Right 
in its least obstructive spirit, became 
the leading member of the Govern- 
ment. Though loyal to his party, 
conciliation was never absent from 
his policy. There is no gainsaying 
his self-appreciation—“ Je suis n¢é pour 
la fin des révolutions.” But he de- 
ceived himself in supposing that the 
era of the Revolution had passed. He 
began his ministry peaceably: fear on 
the one hand, and self-interest on the 
other, checked opposition. In a few 
months, however, a network of plots, 
knotted, as it were, in the great centres 
of population, was spread for his de- 
struction. In less than three years, 
eight conspiracies shook the Restora- 
tion. Such phenomena are startling. 
Nothing strikes us more forcibly than 
the absence of even the shadow of a just 
cause for hostility so implacable. In 
truth, the spirit of the Revolution had 
sunk too deeply into the mind of the 
people to be exorcised by mere concilia- 
tion. It was the fate of Authority during 
the Restoration to be persistently assailed 
from the very quarters whence it had the 
most legitimate and reasonable grounds 
to anticipate either active support, or for- 
bearance based on judicious criticism. 
Surely if any French Minister of the 
period deserved exemption from attack, 
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especially from the Royalists, it was 
M. de Villtle. Often had he served 
that party against the clearest dictates 
of his own interest and the interests of 
the Monarchy. He was, indeed, the 
only statesman who could succéssfully 
protect it from the ever-threatening 
dangers evoked by the infatuated ultra- 
Royalist spirit which it displayed. But 
the suicidal selfishness of the Right was 
equalled by its ingratitude; and the dis- 
missal of M. de Villéle was the prelude 
to its own discomfiture. Short-sighted 
and ungrateful, like his sot-disant friends, 
Charles X. made no effort to support his 
Minister. He chafed against the mild 
degree of prudence to which M. de Villéle 
subjected him, and, without allowing 
the present to disturb his equanimity, 
riveted upon the past the greater por- 
tion of the limited perception of which 
he could boast. “There was nothing 
energetic in his character, not even his 
fanaticism ; and nothing grand, not even 
his pride.” When he made known to 
the Dauphiness his resolution to dismiss 
M. de Villéle, she observed, “ En aban- 
donnant M. de Villéle, vous descendez 
la premicre marche de votre tréne.” 

An attempt was made under M. de 
Martignac to restore the Government 
of the Centre ; but persons and circum- 
stances had changed. The conster- 
nation and disorganization of parties 
which had existed in 1816 were, in 
1828, to a considerable extent, modified 
and repaired. At the former pe- 
riod, Louis XVIIL, a quasi-liberal and 
sceptic, occupied the throne which, at 
the latter date, was filled by Charles X., 
an emigré and a bigot. In vain did 
M. de Martignac remind the Right 
of his personal connection with it, 
and attempt to bind himself to the Left 
by his acts. Conspicuously generous 
and amiable, in vain did he strive to 
propitiate opposition: in vain did 
he exhaust his exceptionally effective 
powers of persuasion, and prodigally 
that expend an eloquence so seductive 
even the stern Liberal, Dupont de 
l’Eure, was heard on one occasion to 
mutter, “ T'ais-toi, siréne.” He pos- 
sessed no permanent hold upon either 
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party. By both he was acknow- 
ledged to represent little more than the 
extreme limits to which by the spirit of 
conciliation they could be induced to 
advance. On such a narrow basis his 
policy could find no stable resting-place. 
It made no sufficient appeal to distinc- 
tive prejudices and passions, and was 
therefore deemed by its assailants un- 
worthy either of consideration or for- 
bearance. And yet, under the then 
susceptible state of parties, it would be 
difficult to imagine a more politic course 
for the maintenance of the Restoration. 
Among the host of unreasoning 
enemies against whom M. de Martignac 
had to contend, the Royalist faction was 
especially conspicuous for its fatuity. 
A consciousness of representing the pre- 
dilections of the King imparted confi- 
dence to its opposition,—confessed or 
concealed,—and soon enabled it to drive 


from power a Ministry whose conciliatory 
attitude and action not only promised 
much which was coveted by all parties, 
even the most extreme, but which ren- 
dered possible the establishment of 
rational political liberty. 


After a brief 
interval, coquetting to all appearance 
with the Charter, it unfurled the 
banner of the Counter-revolution, and 
thus not only ensured its own speedy 
destruction, but rendered inevitable the 
overthrow of the Legitimate Monarchy 
itself. Yet the Polignac Ministry was 
not formed with any visible, or even 
perhaps conscious, predisposition, cer- 
tainly not with any predetermination, 
to hazard a coup dWétat. Though 
Charles X. may have sacrificed M. de 
Martignac as much to gratify his passion 
for the past as to appease his present 
kingly fears, he was probably little in- 
disposed, up to the eve of the fatal July 
Ordonnances, to keep within the limits 
of the Charter. It may, indeed, be 
assumed with much plausibility that he 
was far from regarding the publication 
of the Ordonnances in the light of a 
coup d'état. To an equally self-decep- 
tive extent, M. de Polignac professed 
the most loyal attachment to the Con- 
stitution, and marvelled at the general 
opposition which he encountered. When, 
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however, the unfavourable and even 
hostile character of the Parliamentary 
elections of 1830 towards the Govern- 
ment was determinately exhibited in 
the Address of the 221 members of the 
Chamber of Deputies to the King, no 
alternative appeared to present itself to 
the Minister but submission to unpala- 
table limitations of the royal authority, 
or a coup d’état, A desperate effort, in- 
deed, was made to escape by dissolving 
the Chamber and appealing again to the 
country ; but the result, as might have 
been expected, was a decided affirma- 
tion of the public opinion expressed 
by the preceding elections. The con- 
test now rapidly abandoned the broad, 
multitudinous battle-field of principles, 
and contracted itself into a duel be- 
tween the Sovereign and the Nation. 
The aggressor was the King; the aggres- 
sive act, the Ordonnances: then came 
the retaliating attack of the people—the 
Revolution. 

Thus far Constitutional Government 
in France cannot be considered as pre- 
senting a very promising aspect. It 
would, indeed, have been marvellous if 
the Restoration—the régime founded by 
the Charter—had possessed suftlicient 
strength, on the one hand, to repel 
the attacks of its avowed enemies, and, 
on the other, to guard itself success- 
fully against the systematic hypocrisy 
of its supporters. It was cursed with 
a fatal degree of that general weak- 
ness of constitution which, more or 
less pronounced, is inevitable to all 
compromises between fundamentally 
antagonistic principles. Liberal from 
necessity, by nature it was anti-revo- 
lutionary : broadly suffused with the 
spirit of the ancient régime, it sought 
to satisfy a people deeply saturated 
with extreme democratic passions. It 
was therefore in a continual state 
of oscillation between reaction and 
revolution. This, indeed, apart from 
any inherent weakness, was peculiarly 
liable to a Government which had to 
encounter, not parties possessing a com- 
mon ground of sympathy, a common 
centre of divergence, but irreconcilable 
factions, between whom concessions had 
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no element of permanency, but were 
regarded merely in the light of strategic 
movements, as convenient halts, in the 
persistent conflict. It was upon such 
quicksands, such treacherous compro- 
mises, that the Restoration foundered : 
it forsook for a moment the prudential 
position which, for fifteen years, it had 
with difficulty maintained, and perished. 
No doubt that position must be admitted 
to have been, if not absolutely unten- 
able, at least more or less critical. 
Compromise is the all-pervading and 
maintaining spirit of Constitutionalism ; 
but it necessarily implies the existence 
of some common element in which the 
conflicting spirits may live and breathe 
and have their being. Such a healthy 
and all-embracing element has never 
existed in France. “ C’est notre faiblesse 
et notre malhenr,” says Guizot, “que 
dans les grandes crises les vaincus 
deviennent des morts.” 

The hybrid monarchy which issued 
from the Revolution of 1830 proved 
more tenacious of existence than the 
inherent defects of its constitution rea- 
sonably warranted. The middle-classes 
constituted its sole support. They had 
succeeded in establishing and consoli- 
dating their power during the Restora- 
tion, and they imagined that now, by 
the overthrow of the hereditary prin- 
ciple, and by a judicious appeal to the 
credulity and cupidity of the popu- 
lace, they would surely perpetuate their 
supremacy. It must be conceded, in- 
deed, that the new Government pre- 
sented many admirable phases ; and we 
may perhaps be justified in assuming 
that, but for the incurable selfishness of 
the ruling classes,—a nervous, grasping 
anxiety to maintain their hold upon the 
totality of power and patronage,—it 
might have indefinitely prolonged its 
existence. For eighteen years it main- 
tained peace both at home and abroad. 
Untroubled by dreams of coups d’état, 
it held on its course, supported and 
guided by moderate counsels. Sur- 
rounded by extreme and eagerly aggres- 
sive factions, it eschewed assistance 
derived either from hereditary tradi- 
tions, or from any direct appeal to the 
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sovereignty of the people. We marvel, 
indeed, at a success achieved under such 
adverse circumstances, and by such 
temperate means. To establish a dur- 
able Constitutional régime in France on 
so narrow a basis was, however, a feat 
which no governmental ability, super- 
eminent though it were, could effect. 
The longevity of the July Monarchy is 


mainly attributable to a succession of ® 


able ministers who governed France 
from 1830 to 1848. 

M. Casimir Périer was, par excellence, 
the Minister of the Bourgeoisie. He 
was the most energetic and passionate 
of their guides: more disposed to over- 
throw enemies than to conciliate friends : 
fonder of action and display than of 
peaceful and unobtrusive counsels. His 
policy was admirably suited to the exi- 
gencies of the momentary crisis: it 
effected its purpose quickly and amply, 
and then gave place to less showy but 
more prudential counsels. 

The interval of about four years, from 
the death of Casimir Périer in 1832 to 
the advent of Count Molé in 1836, 
proved a bright epoch in the annals of 
Parliamentary Government in France, 
—an epoch which certainly rivals, if it 
does not excel, a period of about equal 
duration that followed shortly after the 
inauguration of the Restoration. MM. 
de Broglie, Guizot, and Thiers,—repre- 
senting political purity, brilliant talent, 
and intellect possessed of boundless 
resources,—were the most influential 
ministers who governed France during 
those few enviable years. Their fall 
was occasioned, not by conflicts between 
well-defined political systems, not by 
the prevalence of any opposing principle, 
—the ostensible cause of defeat and 
change rarely presenting even the 
shadow of the reality,—but by the 
gradual encroachments of personal am- 
bition and corruption. Peace and pros- 
perity awakened presumptuous thoughts: 
an overweening confidence inthe stability 
of the new Monarchy begat a host of 
petty personal claims, which finally re- 
duced the Government to a bureaucracy 
of graduated individual interests. During 
the Ministry of M. Molé, corruption 
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began to intrench itself in the strong- 
holds of the Government, and in 1837 
the Doctrinaires Guizot, Gasparin, and 
Duchatal were driven from power. 
Under such inviting* conditions, a 
corruptive virus spread its ravages 
among the people with wonderful 
rapidity, and was eminently successful 
in fastening upon the personnel of the 
Government. So infested was every 
branch and tendril of the complicated 
political administration of the country, 
that when, in 1840, M. Guizot became 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and virtually 
Chief of the Cabinet, he found the 
sources of power so vitiated by the pre- 
valent epidemic, that he was forced to 
recognize the impracticability of eradi- 
cating, or even very radically diminish- 
ing, the festering disease, and was con- 
strained to halt at mere mitigation and 
control. It was, however, very far from 
his intention to permit corruption to 
settle into a system. There may have 
been a deficiency of discrimination in his 
concessions, a short-sightedness in much 
of his prudence ; but his ruling prin- 
ciples, and the immediate motives of his 
actions, when not deflected by very im- 
portunate appeals to his morbid anxiety 
for the interests of the new dynasty, and 
the preponderance of the Bourgeoisie, 
were pure and even lofty. No doubt, his 
position as an orator must be regarded 
as far higher than any rank which he 
can claim as astatesman. He advocated 
with unerring persistency the sovereignty 
of intelligence and capacity,—torysme 
bourgeois, as he was wont to designate 
it,—a sovereignty which he confidently 
believed would permanently supplant 
both that of the people and that of 
divine right: assuredly an admirable 
theoretical basis, but one on which he 
possessed no practical ability to build. 
Chief of the Conservative Party, he 
restrained too stringently the legiti- 
mate exigencies of that liberty where- 
on the Government was founded, and 
allowed his conservatism to degene- 
rate into immobility. Whilst failing to 
satisfy his own more immediate political 
supporters, he marshalled in factious 
and malignant opposition to his Ministry 
No. 159.—voL, XXvil. 


the reckless spirit which characterized 
the vast mass of advanced political 
opinion in France. He took no note, 
moreover, of a danger which he signalizes 
in a pamphlet entitled Des Moyens de 
Gouvernement. ‘‘No greater peril,” he 
says, “menaces new governments than 
the temptation to fancy themselves 
ancient and established; they dream 
that because they are standing they pos- 
sess roots, and arrange themselves for 
repose when, in fact, their existence 
is no more than a feeble germ.” As the 
official life of M. Guizot advanced, active 
vigilance became more and more neces- 
sary. The increasing virulent opposi- 
tion to established authority was not 
less systematic and determined in its 
character than such opposition had in- 
variably shown itself to be from the 
very birth of the first Revolution. The 
large majority of the Ministry in the 
Chamber of Deputies merely served to 
augment the malignancy of unscrupulous 
opponents, and should have inspired a 
spirit of watchful activity rather than 
induced the slumber of passivity. M. 
Guizot distinctly avowed, indeed, that 
this numerical strength of the Govern- 
ment should have been regarded as “a 
means, not as an end ; as a lever, not as 
a pillow.” But he seems to have cause- 
lessly magnified into an insurmount- 
able obstacle the inevitable element of 
danger, which intermingles with, and 
underlies, all political movement ; and 
this morbid dread of change in the 
Minister was often reflected in the 
ministerial journals, where immobility 
was not unfrequently travestied in the 
garb of progress. M. de Montalembert 
might well exclaim, when, at the end of 
1847, he epitomized a review of the par- 
liamentary labours of that year, “ Le 
mot de la session, c’est—rien.’”’ It must 
be admitted, indeed, that the last Prime 
Minister under the July Monarchy jus- 
tified, to a lamentable extent, the sar- 
castic apethegm which his enemies were 
wont to launch against him for the very 
wide dissimilarity which was often con- 
spicuous between his theory and his prac- 
tice : “ M. Guizot maxime ses pratiques, 
mais il ne pratique pas ses maximes.” 
Q 
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The nearer the July Monarchy ap- 
proached its dissolution, the more in- 
fatuated became its inactivity. It enter- 
tained an inordinate conceit as to its per- 
manence ; and it may be conceded that 
the many apparently successful efforts 
which it had manceuvred for its consoli- 
dation tended somewhat to justify its 
serene optimism and impassibility. Its 
incredulity in face of danger paralysed 
its action, and indisposed it to array a 
shadow of the energy which it had 
opposed to Parliamentary Reform to- 
wards averting its own downfall. So 
obvious was its incapacity to realize 
even the possible contingency of its 
destruction, that we can hardly credit 
M. Dupin with much prophetic inspira- 
tion when, a few days before the cata- 
strophe of 1848, he exclaimed—* Ce 
sera, cette fois, la révolution des bras 
croisés.” 

Thus disastrously was French Con- 
stitutionalism brought to the close of 
another stage in its chequered career. 
It had recklessly repudiated the support 
which the hereditary principle would 
have imparted to its yet feeble and 


sorely-assailed position, and yet, under 
the influence of a narrow conservative 
spirit, it had obstinately refused to profit 
by a consistent and powerful element of 


increase and consolidation which pre- 
sented itself in a judicious expansion of 
the basis of political responsibility. 

If we look back upon the Restoration, 
and gather into a summary the chief 
causes of its collapse, we perceive that 
its enemies derived continual and in- 
exhaustible aid from the wide-spread 
Tepugnance to a Government estab- 
lished through foreign intervention : 
that the passions and susceptibilities 
which it inherited from the ancient 
régime, often most wantonly displayed, 
irritated a generation imbued with the 
policy of the Revolution, and with the 
novel customs of modern society: that 
the absence of great faults was insufli- 
cient to shield it from the unpopularity 
engendered by the absence of great 
qualities ; and that it was precipitately 
expected, under new and perilous cir- 
cumstances, to establish the joint reign 
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of freedom and order over a people who 
“had never caught a glimpse of politi- 
cal liberty but through revolutions, and 
never enjoyed order except under a 
despotism.” 

If we take a similar glance at the 
causes of the overthrow of the July 
Monarchy, we perceive in the imme- 
diate foreground, on the one hand, a 
small but energetic party persistently 
hostile to the monarchical form of 
government, and, on the other, the 
more consistent and well-defined hosti- 
lity of the Legitimists : we perceive the 
personal government of the King per- 
petually striving —sometimes success- 
fully—to overstep the acknowledged 
limits assigned to it by the true spirit 
of Constitutionalism : we perceive the 
vanity of the nation wounded to the 
quick by a foreign policy which, though 
yielding to peaceful counsels, was too 
prone to parade its pacific disposition 
before the eyes of the people: we per- 
ceive the governing and leading portion 
of the middle classes trembling at every 
whisper that seemed to threaten their 
monopoly of power, whilst the rest of 
the nation were clamouring either for 
Parliamentary reform, or at least for 
some animation and a more decided 
policy on the part of the Government : 
we perceive that the healthy co-existence 
and action of Parliamentarism and ad- 
ministrative centralization point to a 
degree of moral excellence in the per- 
sonnel of a government which had not 
been reached, and which, to all appear- 
ance, is humanly unattainable : we per- 
ceive corruption—perhaps to a certain 
extent inevitable under such a Govern- 
ment—not stealthily, or with a decorous 
sense of shame, but with undisguised 
satisfaction and calculated effrontery, 
spreading over the entire administration 
of the country ; in a word, we perceive 
that the July Monarchy, forgetting the 
inevitable logic of its origin, paid far 
less attention to the principles of the 
nation than to its material interests, and 
though thoroughly convinced of its own 
stability, probably perished from excess 
of caution. 

The Republic of 1848 was improvised 
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in Paris on the 24th of February, and 
imposed upon France on the following 
day. It was the joint production of 
the Parisian forces of Socialism under 
impracticable furms, and of Liberty dis- 
playing a banner inscribed with various 
transcendental devices. Under the leader- 
ship of regenerated France, it promised 
the world ineffable and lasting bliss. It 
‘was a mad attempt to replace a moderate, 
well-tried, and by no means inelastic 
régime by one which was not only anta- 
gonistic to law and custom, but incon- 
sistent with the degree of political and 
moral progress at which the world had 
arrived. The Republic had no element 
of stability because it had no claim to 
be regarded as the legitimate issue of 
progress ; and, after a chaotic career of a 
few months, was logically extinguished 
by Despotism. France was disheartened 
by her numerous abortive attempts to 
render political liberty compatible with 
order and progress: “Non aliud dis- 
cordantis patrie remedium fuisse cen- 
sebat quam ut ab uno regeretur.” 
The fever-spasms of the Republic 
were summarily allayed by the revi- 
val of “ glorious” memories associated 
with a name; and the nephew of the 
First Emperor, with rare facility, in- 
augurated a despotic régime. There 
was little, however, beyond a “ name” 
which promised permanency to such an 
extreme reaction. France, intellectually, 
commercially, and in all her higher 
social phases, silently revolted at a 
Government sustained by soldiers on 
the boulevards, and peasants at the 
polling booths. “Though France slum- 
bers,” observed M. de Montalembert 
in 1854, “and may slumber on for ten, 
‘nay, twenty years in repose, in pros- 
perity, and complete security, she will 
assuredly one day weary of such ignoble 
inaction, and become possessed by an 
imperative longing again to see, to 
speak, to judge, to criticise. Yes, in 
spite of the unpropitious aspect of our 
present situation, I have no fear for 
Liberty: the cause of Absolutism is a 
lost cause.” The forces of intelligence 
and independence were indeed irrepres- 
sible, and incessantly urged upon the 
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Imperial Government the duty of de- 
veloping a healthy state of political 
action in the nation. But it was not 
until 1860 that Constitutional Liberty 
presented any promising symptoms of 
re-animation. The Right of Address, 
and the Publicity of Debate, which 
were then conceded, were followed 
by a dilatory and tantalizing series of 
meagre political reforms which merely 
served to foment irritation. So unequi- 
vocally was this disaffection exhibited 
in the result of the general election at 
the close of 1869, that at the beginning 
of the following year the Imperial 
Government deemed it prudent to pro- 
pitiate the restless spirit abroad by pre- 
senting it with a cluster of apparently 
substantial liberal concessions. But the 
institution of the Plébiscite threw a 
doubt upon the sincerity of this in- 
auguration of Imperial Constitutjonal- 
ism. There can be no question that the 
Emperor, by the “ plebiscitary” power 
which he reserved to himself, virtually 
maintained his supreme influence in 
the State. He explicitly declared, in- 
deed, that such a power “strengthened 
the basis of the Empire:” he knew 
that the vox populi, supposed to be 
epitomized and concentred in the Plébis- 
cite, was a colossal “sham,” serving, with 
an authoritative aspect, to confirm and 
consolidate his supreme personal domi- 
nation. He was, nevertheless, haunted 
by an obtrusive fear of the ordeal to 
which Imperialism would surely be sub- 


jected, if the nation were permitted 


to indulge in any lengthened gaze 
upon the beauties of Constitutional 
Liberty. To avert this peril, and, at the 
same time,—so it was presumptuously 
imagined,—further to “strengthen the 
basis” of the Empire, France was hur- 
ried into a causeless conflict with the 
most powerful of her neighbours. The 
device was not devoid of many politic 
phases ; but the selfish and inhuman pru- 
dence which shut its eyes to the devasta- 
tion and slaughter it was about to spread 
over many of the fairest and most 
civilized parts of Europe was singularly 
remiss in its estimate of the relative 
preparedness for war of France and 
Q2 
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Germany. This presumptuous negli- 
gence proved fatal. True, the pale 
shadow of an embryo Constitutional 
Empire vanished ; but there disappeared 
with it what the world had considered 
the very powerful, if not very deeply 
founded, Napoleonic Monarchy itself. 

Thus, once more, France—not now in 
a revolutionary mood, not now much 
influenced by a spirit of political em- 
piricism—is imperatively called upon to 
reconstruct her political constitution. 
Since the great Revolution, she has 
made several gigantic efforts to establish 
a government in harmony with the 
social changes then effected, and with 
the political ignes fatui which have 
since flitted before her imagination. 
Always experimenting, always begin- 
ning, she has constituted herself the 
great political laboratory of the world. 
Fascinated and enthralled by the Revo- 
lutionary idea, she has plunged into 
unfathomable speculations, and, in pur- 
suit of some Utopia, has passed with 
indifference, or wantonly sacrificed, 
many a propitious means of establish- 
ing on a lasting basis a moderate 
and practicable government. By large 
and active sections of the French people, 
indeed, no Government since 1789 has 
been acknowledged to possess more than 
@ provisional character: its history has 
seldom presented aught else than a 
record of a more or less ingeniously 
prolonged resistance to premeditated 
and organized attack. Yet, with a 
confidence not deficient in sincerity, 
the inauguration of each colossal poli- 
tical change has been accompanied by 
the emphatic declaration that “the era 
of the Revolution is closed.” That era 
is not yet closed, nor are there any 
signs that its end is near. 

The chief difficulty with which France 
has to contend in the construction and 
consolidation of her Government, is ob- 
viously the extreme and heterogeneous 
character of the political principles pro- 
fessed by the two great parties into 
which she is mainly divided. This is 
the fatal danger that besets her: this 
is the curse which has weighed upon 
her since her first plunge into Revolu- 


tion. These two vast sections of the 
French people are, moreover, the ex- 
ponents of religious sentiments tending 
in diametrically opposite directions : the 
one, in nearly its entirety, being bigot- 
edly superstitious, and, for the’ most 
part, submitting its political as well as 
its religious course to priestly guidance ; 
the mass of the other being freethinkers 
in the most latitudinarian sense—Vor 
tairians, with an especial leaning towards 
their master’s injunction, “ Lcrasez 
Vinfadme” (the Catholic Church). Then, 
again, emphatically as these formidable 
masses differ from one another in their 
political and religious principles, locally 
they are yet more obviously separated 
—the one being broadly represented by 
the urban, the other by the rural popu- 
lation. Confronted by such elements 
of opposition, the numerically insignifi- 
cant party of moderation is apparently 
powerless. Nor does either town or 
country present many traces of consis- 
tent cohesion. Enthusiastically, nay, 
fanatically wedded to certain social and 
political dogmas, neither of them can 
be said to possess any clearly-defined 
dominant principle from which, as from 
a luminous centre, there might emanate 
rays of light rendering intelligible the 
details of a compact and determinate 
policy. Neither party can boast of ac- 
credited leaders—of men endowed with 
the genius of statesmen, or even with 
exceptional political reputation or ex- 
perience. Ignorance overshadows—it 
may be with somewhat unequal density, 
yet with equally disastrous consequences 
—the mass of each party, and petrifies 
its obstinacy. In the great centres of 
population we perceive crude, transcen- 
dental theories which, whilst containing « 
much that for benevolent and philan- 
thropic intention, for elevation and 
purity of aim, may claim respect, are 
contaminated by association with pro- 


jects based on destructive and unbridled 


passions. In the convictions and ten- 
dencies presented by the scattered popu- 
lation of the country, we perceive much 
that is admirably conservative united to 
ignorance based on the worst forms of 
bigotry and superstition, and therefore 
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of the most inveterate and obstinate 
character. The higher elements in the 
principles of each party are, no doubt, 
admirable, and might, by judicious 
culture and able handling, effect the 
salvation of France: but they are kept 
asunder and rendered hostile by the 
admixture of wild Utopias and fiery 
@assions, and the obstinacy of stolid, 
ignorant prejudices, both religious and 
political. 

This conspicuous absence of homoge- 
neity in the French people—this pro- 
found moral and intellectual severance 
between town and country—seems to 
imply an eternal oscillation between 
anarchy and despotism. To many it 
affords conclusive evidence that the 
only alternative is a return to the 
autocracy of the Empire or the Old 
Monarchy, or prostration to the tyranny 
of a Democratic Republic ; that, in fact, 
national regeneration must precede the 
institution of a stable moderate govern- 
ment. Specious as this conclusion is, 
there exists a third course, which pro- 
mises, with reasonable prospects of ful- 
filment, present agreement and future 
unity. 

At the present crisis, France is per- 
fectly free from foreign dictation, and 
even from any appreciable extrinsic 
pressure of opinion. Both the limited 
world of political examples, and the 
illimitable universe of political theories, 
are before her, where to choose the form 
and principles of her government. On 
this freedom of action, there neverthe- 
less obtrude certain very recent influ- 
ences and recollections that virtually 
tend to narrow the dangerous regions to 
which her natural proclivity to political 
extremes would otherwise surely point. 
On the one hand, it is not probable 
that France will attempt to achieve her 
salvation by adopting political institu- 
tions designed from models of abstract 
perfection— mere beguiling chimeras 
leading to anarchy; or, on the other 
hand, that she will be readily induced 
again to base her governmental edifice on 
obtrusive material and sensual founda- 
tions—propping up society by means of 
a political quietude reposing on intellec- 





tual abnegation. The excesses of the 
Commune have banished from the 
arena, at least for some time to come, 
the champions of a Democratic Re- 
public. Napoleonic Imperialism met 
its doom at Sedan. Its most seduc- 
tive fascination—the vital principle of 
its existence—was military glory; to 
the Empire, therefore, defeat and extinc- 
tion were necessarily synonymous. Be- 
tween these two extremes, the Orleanist 
party timidly asserts a fitful appearance, 
with no distinct course of action, no 
life-inspiring policy, but surrounded by 
wide-spread clouds of indecision arising 
from the illegitimacy of its claims, and 
the indifference of the nation : there it 
remains suspended, as it were, between 
heaven and earth, without form and 
void. In substance more imposing, 
with claims more definable, and enjoy- 
ing a wide-spread though lukewarm 
recognition by the nation, the Legiti- 
mist party—that was apparently, for a 
short time after the suppression of the 
Commune, master of the political posi- 
tion—has been utterly disheartened, 
and to all appearance irretrievably com- 
promised, by the impolitic generalship 
of its chief. The Comte de Chambord 
has inherited the obstinate deference to 
effete prejudices, and the wilful blind- 
ness to the signs of the times, so charac- 
teristic of his immediate ancestors, Upon 
them, long years of expatriation wrought 
no change, and obliterated no remem- 
brance. So with the Comte de Chambord. 
The forty years which he has passed in 
exile appear to have been devoted exclu- 
sively to the contemplation of the defunct 
formulas of the old régime. Truly he 
is a worthy descendant of Charles X. 
His latest utterances amply bear out 
this estimate of his character. In 
losing three kingdoms for a Mass, James 
II. may at least plead in extenuation a 
disinterested adherence to his religious 
convictions. In sacrificing as bright an 
inheritance mainly for the mere colour 
of a flag, the Comte de Chambord may 
be regarded either as surpassing the 
English monarch in folly, or as having 
displayed marvellous magnanimity. If 
we may credit the Augsburg Gazette, 
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however, these extreme opinions are 
dissipated by the fact that a mandate 
from Rome confirmed the Comte de 
Chambord in his predilection for the 
white flag. The prospects of Consti- 
tutional Monarchy in France do not 
therefore at the present time afford any 
very reassuring indications. 

The whirl of political and social 
events has for the moment thrown into 
favourable prominence the chances of a 
Conservative Republic. Whether Re- 
publicanism under any form be practi- 
cable to a people so deficient in self- 
control as the French, is a question sur- 
rounded by grave doubts. It is never- 
theless a question which, for the future 
stability of France, it were well to 
solve. No former conjuncture of events 
has afforded the Republic adequate 
facilities for rendering itself perma- 
nent. At present, extreme parties are 
weakened: prejudices, not active re- 
sistances, are now the most formid- 
able hindrances to the triumph of 
the Republic. Disembarrassed from 
those arch-enemies to moderation, the 
Red Republic and the Empire, and de- 
pressed by defeat and civil war, the 
mind of the people is just now in a 
state peculiarly propitious for acqui- 
escence in reasonable and temperate 
counsels. What France needs is the 
guidance of a statesman pre-eminently 
endowed with a spirit of impartiality 
and conciliation—a statesman not only 
free from political prejudices, but 
capable of placing a judicious restraint 
upon his political preferences. Can it 
be said that M. Thiers is thus endowed ? 
No doubt he is a writer and an orator 
of eminent ability : his patriotism is un- 
questionable, often indeed passing into 
exaggeration, and unwittingly taking 
courses detrimental both to the glory 
and interests of France. But throughout 
his long and chequered public career, 
can M. Thiers be said to have dis- 
played any of the distinctive attributes 
of a great statesman? He is great as a 
politician of compromises : with no wide 
views of political philanthropy, he chiefly 
rivets his gaze upon France, whilst the 
whole scope and tendercy of his political 


aims are essentially practical. These 
are the broad political characteristics ot 
the man to whom France has mainly 
confided the task of building up a 
habitable and durable political edifice, 
In glancing at her past history, it must 
be admitted that she has often confided 
her destiny to far less commendable keep- 
ing ; and surely under existing circur, 
stances the qualifications which M. 
Thiers displays are as reassuring, and 
probably as useful, as the higher and 
more brilliant qualities of a great states. 
man. But then occurs the question— 
Will the National Assembly so modify 
and tone its opinions that harmonious 
co-operation may become possible be- 
tween itself and the Chief of the State? 
If the parties into which it is divided 
were agreed upon any fundamental 
principle as a starting-point whereon it 
were possible to construct a system im- 
partially embodying, with more or less 
amplitude, the cherished principles of 
all, a prospect of some permanent issue 
might be anticipated. But-this is not 
the case. ‘The Assembly is divided into 
parties professing principles and aims that 
are radically irreconcilable : Republicans 
split into numerous sections,—each tena- 
cious of its own peculiar conceptions of 
tepublicanism,—Legitimists, Orleanists, 
and Imperialists. It is true there exists 
another party presenting credentials 
rightfully entitling it to possess an 
overwhelming majority in the Chamber, 
but which on the contrary is, in num- 
ber, utterly insignificant—the Party of 
France. To their country in a state of 
political convulsion, French politicians 
rarely vouchsafe a thought unassociated 
with the all-absorbing intent to impose 
upon her the yoke of a party or a 
dynasty. What hope can there be that 
such an Assembly, composed almost 
exclusively of politically bigoted, selfish, 
and warring factions, will ever cordially 
aid the President of the Republic in the 
elaboration and enactment of a mode- 
rate and conciliatory scheme of govern- 
ment? Truly but a forlorn hope! 


** For never can true reconcilement grow 
Where wounds of deadly hate have pierced 
so deep.” 
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Numerous have heen the difficulties 
which have, from the day of its in- 
auguration, assailed the Government of 
M. Thiers. Of late they have assumed 
serious and menacing forms. Fear that 
certain ominous eventualities might fol- 
low his resignation has been, in the past, 
the talisman by which M. Thiers main- 
tained his authority over the majority 
of the Assembly. A greater fear has 
now destroyed that talisman. The in- 
timation expressed by the President in 
his late Message, that the Republic is 
more than a mere name, and may even 
lay claim to recognition as the estab- 
lished Government of France, inspired 
the Right of the Assembly with a 
phrenzy of resolution and hostility re- 
markably in contrast with its former 
indecision. Such an intimation rele- 
gated every hope of a Monarchical 
restoration to a distant and doubtful 
future. Forthwith a league of Monarch- 
ists was formed to withstand the im- 
minent peril. For the present, this 
fortuitous alliance of heterogeneous 
factions has triumphed. But the utter 
absence of any enduring cohesive ele- 
ment in a coalition of Legitimists, 
Orleanists, and Imperialists, robs such 
a triumph of much serious significance. 
Abhorrence of the Republic is the sole 
bond of union. Such an agreement of 
reluctantly associated “hatreds” may 
obstruct ; to construct not only sur- 
passes its capabilities, but is altogether 
alien to its nature. Each party to the 
compact trusts to the chapter of acci- 
dents for success. _ Weighed against a 
mere contingency, however doubtful, 
what are the unequivocally expressed 
preferences of France? What are even 


the horrors of civil war? Such reckless 
political gambling is not only factious, 
not only unpatriotic, it is unmitigated 
treason to France. A Constitutional 
Monarchy may be—we think it is— 
better suited to France than a Republic, 
but it has failed to snatch past legiti- 
mate moments, and should now await 
some future opportunity: the present 
is for the Republic. 

To the manceuvres of this unholy 
Alliance, the President of the Republic 
mainly opposes time, and his own 
consummate mastery of parliamentary 
tactics. Though unwilling to yield un- 
conditionally to the exigencies of the 
Right, he has no wish to render com- 
promise impracticable. That his sym- 
pathies are in favour of Constitutional 
Monarchy there can be no doubt; but 
he perceives in many significant signs 
of the time not merely the expediency 
but the necessity of consolidating the 
Republic. At present the most pro- 
mising indication of the establishment 
of that form of government consists in 
the consciousness, which -obviously per- 
vades and admonishes every party pre- 
fessing extreme political views, that its 
isolated forces are insufficient to achieve 
supremacy. Any conjecture, however, 
as to the special order of political archi- 
tecture to which the future govern- 
mental fabric of France may belong 
would necessarily be based on the most 
unstable data, the ever-shifting founda- 
tions of French politics leaving no 
standpoint even for the most hazardous 
surmise. This only is certain—the 
era of the Revolution will not be 
closed. 


C. J. WALLIS. 
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THE MIGRATIONS 
Littte is known of the travels of the 
first plants of cultivation until at length 
we trace the fruits and cereals in Egypt, 
Carthage, Greece, and Italy, spots sur- 
rounded with a halo which time has not 
dimmed, visible landmarks in the history 
of man and of useful plants. 

Noah “ planted a vineyard ;” and no 
doubt the vine, with the olive and other 
fruits, had crossed the fertile “ wilder- 
ness” from Armenia and the shores of 
the Caspian, for it was only in the far 
East that the vine, the peach and the 
fig, the apricot and the pistachio-nut, 
sprang unbidden from the fruitful earth. 
Other countries obtained them second- 
hand. Osiris presented the vine to the 
Egyptians, and Bacchus distributed the 
grape in those warm countries which a 
nude deity found it agreeable to visit ; 
while other kind gods fetched the 
orange from the Garden of the Hes- 
perides, and planted it on the shores of 
the Levant. It seems that the Greeks 
obtained most of their fruits from the 
gods. The olive, for instance, was pro- 
duced by Minerva on some unknown 
spot, where Hercules found it and 
carried it to Greece, on returning from 
one of his expeditions. This may have 
been about the time that the golden 
implements of husbandry fell down 
from heaven on the banks of the 
Borysthenes. 

The practical Romans acquired their 
vegetables with the sword and spear, 
as Lucullus did the cherry, which he 
conquered with Mithridates in Pontus ; 
and whatever the Greeks had gained, 
supernaturally or otherwise, came to 
Rome, like the cherry, by gravitation 
of conquest. 

Italy was poor in indigenous fruits, 
and probably had, at first, only the 
wild mulberry, the apple, pear, and 
plum ; but she afterwards covered her 
slopes and plains with olives, oranges, 


OF 


USEFUL PLANTS. 


figs, and vines, by energy and en- 


terprise, such as the following lines ‘ 


display :— 


‘ My wealth is here, the sword, the spear, the 

breast-defending shield : 

With this I plough, with this I sow, with 
this I reap the field ; 

With this I tread the luscious grape, and 
drink the blood-red wine ; 

And slaves around in order wait, and all are 
counted mine, 

But he that will not rear the lance upon 
the battle-field, 

Nor sway the sword, nor stand behind the 
breast-defending shield, 

On lowly knee must worship me with servile 
kiss adored, 

And peal the cry of honour high, and hail 

me mighty lord.” 4 

We learn little of plants until long 
after the Greek Rhizotome or col- 
lectors of medicinal roots, Aristotle the 
Pharmacopolist, and his pupil Theo- 
phrastus. Mago, the Carthaginian ge- 
neral, was an early authority, who wrote 
the first great work on agriculture, and 
Mago and Carthage were conquered, 
and his twenty-eight books carried to 
Rome, B.c. 146. At the same period 
stern Cato wrote only of useful plants, 
while Columella, at a later date, in- 
cluded a little fancy farming in his long 
discourse, and Dioscorides and Pliny 
treated of all known plants. 

The colonists and civilizers of the 
earth have been the distributors of its 
fruits. Even the commercial Pheeni- 
cians were among the early carriers, and 
advanced the mulberry and silkworm 
from the furthest shores of the Mediter- 
ranean along the coasts they visited, by 
the same route over which so many 
plants have been conveyed from nature’s 
gardens in the East. The indigenous 
fruits of Europe were crabs, nuts, berries, 
masts, and sorbs; the rest she obtained 
from their Asiatic birthplace, and in 
most instances vid Rome, their great ren- 


1 Epigram of Hybrias. 
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dezvous in historic times. Of the cherry 
we have spoken ; theapricot arrived there 
from Epirus; apples, pears, and plums 
from Armenia; the damson (damascene) 
from Damascus; the peach and walnut 
from Persia; the chestnut from Cas- 
tanea, in Asia Minor, and the pome- 
granate from Africa. The fig-tree, 
which sheltered the founders of Rome 
when they were suckled by the wolf, 
had crossed with some early travellers 
from Syria, or from its halting-place in 
Greece. Honoured in the future city, 
it was carried next the vine in the 
processions of Bacchus; and modern 
abstainers from the worship of that 
god are no doubt aware that the cor- 
pulent deity derived his vigour from 
the sugared and succulent fig, not from 
the vine. The jealousy of the Athe- 
nians, which vainly forbade the expor- 
tation of the fig, produced the econo- 
mists, or informers, called sukophantai, 
or discoverers of figs, and gave us the 
word sycophant. 

A tree still more reverenced by Pagan, 
Jew, and Christian, was the pome- 
granate, whose fruit was embroidered 
on the ephod, and carved on the porch 
of the Temple. Bacchus is said to have 
first twisted the dry, hard calyx ad- 
hering to the fruit into “the likeness 
of a kingly crown,” thereby ambiguously 
keeping faith with a girl whose confi- 
dence he had won by promising her the 
crown which a diviner had said she was 
destined to wear. When at last she 
died from grief and hope delayed, the 
betrayer metamorphosed her into a 
pomegranate tree, and affixed the crown 
to its fruit for ever. The device of 
Queen Anne of Austria was a pome- 
granate, with the motto “My worth is 
not in my crown,” and the French had 
a witticism, “ Quelle est la reine qui 
porte son royaume dans son sein?” The 
pomegranate migrated to Europe with 
the first flight of plants, and crossed to 
the West Indies and South America 
with the earliest explorers. - It reached 
its furthest limits in high latitudes 
when monks conveyed it to a distant 
island in the northern seas, where it still 
ripens fruit of small size around London 


and under the shelter of the South 
Downs. But in our climate the juice 
of this famous fruit of the desert has no 
attractions, except to curious school- 
boys, and its thousand pips make it, in 
our estimation, a fit repast for black- 
birds. Itisin Egypt and Syria that its 
delicious acid can be fully enjoyed. 

Man, especially the Roman, has been 
the distributor of plants, but climate 
governs their distribution, arranges their 
divisions, and sets limits to their migra- 
tions. The Romans could not borrow 
from the flora of the south so freely as 
we have borrowed from them, since the 
arborescent and evergreen character of 
vegetation towards the tropics renders 
it liable to be destroyed by a slight 
degree of frost at any period of the 
year, whereas the herbaceous plants and 
deciduous trees and shrubs of temperate 
zones escape the winter’s cold by retiring 
from active contention with it. On the 
other hand, our sun seldom scorches our 
vegetable visitors, unless they come from 
a land of mist, like the Sikkim rhodo- 
dendrons ; but Italian summers are too 
hot fur some of the plants from the 
north, 

The Romans collected everything that 
a splendid sky, without a tropical sun, 
permitted, and their gardens con- 
tained nearly all the vegetables now in 
use. ‘They had even the cauliflower, a 
highly artificial modification of the cab- 
bage, which is said to have been origi- 
nated in Cyprus, where luxury kept a 
good gardener. In the days of primi- 
tive virtue, Cato restricted his account 
of the horticultural art to the cultiva- 
tion of culinary plants, and of those 
used in chaplets ; and the same spirit, 
dictating the laws of the Decemvirs, 
made hortus synonymous with heredium, 
or inheritance (as it was practically 
to Naboth); and it made the fami- 
lies of the Lactucarii, Valeriani, and 
Fabii, proud of their names. Taste 
became less severe under the Empire, 
and flower-pots were introduced in 
windows, and even the houses of the 
poor in Rome had little gardens in front 
for ornamental plants—equivalent to our 
window gardens—while the villas had 
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highly - decorated gardens attached to 
them, and there were parks and pleasure- 
grounds in the heart of the city. 

The favourite garden trees were the 
pine, for its refreshing odour, the bay 
for its beauty and fame, and the box for 
its shade. ‘Trees were regarded as the 
temples of the gods. The simple pea- 
sants, savouring of antiquity, do still, 
says Pliny, consecrate to one god or 
another the fairest trees, and we our- 
selves worship the same gods in the 
silent groves with not less devotion than 
we adore their images of gold and ivory 
in our stately temples. 

We proceed to notice a few of the 
plants in their passage westwards in 
different ages, without attempting to fix 
the exact date of their arrival at different 
stages, or to settle disputed dates. 
Cesar found in Britain the apple, 
hazel, elder, bullace, sloe, raspberry, 
and blackberry ; and kis successors lett 
us the vine, cherry, peach, pear, mul- 
berry, fig, damson, medlar, walnut, &c. 
In all probability, some of the trees cul- 
tivated in the gardens of Roman gene- 
rals, or governors, in Britain, were 
afterwards lost, as would necessarily be 
the case with neglected plants, especially 
in the case of those whose seeds do not 
ripen in our climate ; and they were re- 
introduced in the monastic age. The 
sweet chestnut, for example, had long 
passed from Sardis to Tarentum and 
Naples, where it was cultivated with 
much care and success, and the Romans 
would bring such a rapid-growing and 
favourite tree to ornament their English 
villas, as surely as they brought the rose 
herself ; and the disputants who denied 
us the chestnut until late in the Middle 
Ages, are refuted by common sense as 
well as by Giraldus Cambrensis, who, 
writing in the twelfth century of the 
trees of Britain which Ireland wanted, 
mentioned the chestnut and the beech. 

As to the sorbus, or true service tree, 
there is no dispute ; and it is singular 
that one of the few habitats where it is 
still found wild in England is in Wyre 
forest in Worcestershire, near the re- 
mains of a Roman villa, and of the 
orchard attached, in which, perhaps, it 


was first planted. The same orchard 
may have ripened the first of many of 
our fruits, sheltered perhaps by the first 
nursery of the narrow-leaved or “ Eng- 
lish elm ;” and in the garden near may 
have been planted the first rosemary and 
thyme that had lately blossomed on 
Mount Hymettus. The plane passed 
from Asia to Sicily, thence into Italy, 
and, as Pliny informs us, had reached 
the northern shores of Gaul before the 
year a.D. 79, The peach was common 
in Gaul in the time of Agricola, so that 
these, with the box and poplar, followed 
the cherry, which came here within five 
years of the settlement of the Romans. 
The apple, though not perhaps native, 
preceded them by some German route, 
and had given a name to the British 
Avalonia, afterwards called Glaston- 
bury ; but it profited by the rural in- 
dustry of the Romans, and soon spread 
over the whole island to Ultima Thule. 
Early among the fruits came the walnut, 


called Juglans, Jovis glans, in remem-- 


brance of that golden age when the gods 
ate walnuts and men lived on acorns. 

We paused with the wandering fruits 
and flowers on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, to note down the names of a 
few that the Romans acquired, or the 
Britanni gained from their Imperial 
visitors. It is time to notice the sudden 
cessation of migrations when the Empire 
and its gardens in Rome and Britain 
were trampled under foot by the North- 
men. 

The Moors were more civilized con- 
querors than the wandering nations of 
the North, and they brought to Western 
Europe the Persian forage plant, lucern, 
Medicago sativa, still called in Spain 
by the Moorish name Al fafa, and the 
sugar-cane, which had then only the 
Atlantic between it and the West Indies 
and the future sugar States of America. 
Some of the flowers which Spain gained 
from Arabia may have been passed into 
Holland by Charlemagne, who lived on 
the banks of the Rhine in a country 
house with a large garden ; but it is not 
easy to get a glimpse at the horticulture 
of that dark age, and Holland was 
trodden down afterwards by such rava- 
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gers as the “ Wild Boar of Ardennes,” 
who must have rooted up many of 
Charlemagne’s flower bulbs ; and it was 
not until after the fall of the Eastern 
Roman Empire, a.p. 1453, that the 
ranunculus, anemone, tulip, hyacinth, 
and narcissus,—which were all Oriental 
before they became “ Dutch bulbs,”— 
found a permanent home in Holland, 
having first arrived in the bales of 
Dutch traffickers from Persia, by way 
of Constantinople. 

England next began to furnish her 
gardens from abroad. They had been 
sadly trampled under foot, and their 
ruin was never more complete than 
during the comparatively recent Wars 
of the Roses. In earlier days every 
abbey and religious house had a care- 
fully cultivated garden, and those south 
of the Trent had their vineyards ; and 
even crusading barons, with some con- 
tempt for rural labour, had not visited 
the coasts of the Mediterranean without 
gaining some hints for their English 
gardens. ()uit-rents were frequently 
paid in fruits and flowers. In 1205, 
Robert de Evermere held his lordship 
of Redham in Norfolk, in petty ser- 
jeantry, by yearly payment into the 
Exchequer of two hundred pearmains 
and four hogsheads of wine made of pear- 
mains (perry). The rose must have been 
extensively cultivated when vassals were 
bound to deliver them to their lords by 
the bushel. But the Wars of the Roses 
trampled down the rose-beds, and in 
the course of time a single rose came to 
represent the bushel of roses, just as the 
single peppercorn did the pound of 
pepper, when a “peppercorn rent” super- 
seded the original bargain. 

A new era of gardening began after 
the reign of Henry VIL, when the 
Middle Ages came to a close, and the 
great barons and proprietors were re- 
placed by the English country gentle- 
men. Hops were introduced in 1523 ; 
orchards for the sale of fruit were 
planted in the Garden of England by 
Henry the Eighth’s fruiterer; great 
houses were built and surrounded with 
planted grounds, and their owners began 
to look abroad for shrubs and trees of 


ornament. Henry VIIL. built Nonsuch, 
and encompassed it with parks full of 
deer, and Jaid out gardens and groves 
and walks embowered by trees, doubt- 
less including the famous pippin of that 
name, so that— 


** This which no equal has in art or fame, 
Britons, deservedly, do None-such name.” 


Hampton Court eclipsed even “ None- 
such ;” Hatfield, Holland House, Theo- 
balds, and Greenwich followed, with 
others too numerous to mention. Eighty- 
four foreign trees and shrubs were used 
at this time in the decoration of English 
gardens, and in the next reign a host of 
planters were seeking for new material. 
The tamarisk was among the introduc- 
tions at Fulham—still famous for its 
historic trees—where Bishop Grindal 
so surrounded his palace with foreign 
and native foliage that his guest, Queen 
Elizabeth, declared she could not see 
from her chamber window for trees, 
Cecil’s house at Wimbledon was also 
famous for trees and shrubs, and 
Raleigh’s at Sherborne for woods. Bur- 
leigh had the best collection of plants 
in the kingdom at his mansion in the 
Strand; and Gerrard, author of the 
“Herbal,” who lived at the Physic 
Garden in Holborn, superintended the 
Lord Treasurer's grounds, Bacon, too, 
now formed his plantations at Gorham- 
bury, and wrote his essay on “ Gardens.” 
Amongst the new plants the “noble 
laurel,” or sweet bay (Laurus nobilis), 
sacred to Apollo and emblem of victory, 
paid its second visit to England ; as did 
the Portugal laurel, which was intro- 
duced into the Oxford Botanic Garden 
in 1648 ; and the common laurel, which 
reached the West from the shores of the 
Black Sea by an unusual route. It 
came first to Constantinople, and was 
then sent by the German Ambassador, 
in 1576, to Clusius, keeper of the 
Botanic Garden at Vienna. The “ plum 
of Trebisond,” as the laurel was called, 
arrived with a horse-chestnut and other 
rare trees and shrubs, having narrowly 
escaped the dangers of winter weather 
and rough treatment. It was placed 
by Clusius in a stove, when nearly dead, 
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and was saved and propagated and 
distributed amongst the friends of the 
botanist. We, however, obtained “ this 
rare tree,” as Evelyn called it, from 
Italy, and our oldest laurel was brought 
from Civita Vecchia in 1614 by the 
Countess of Arundel, who planted it at 
Wardour Castle. “The fig of Spain,” 
as ancient Pistol and others have erro- 
neously called it, was re-introduced by 
Cardinal Pole, who planted it against 
the wall of Lambeth Palace when he 


returned from Rome Archbishop of 


Canterbury, after the death of Henry 
VIII. Later still—a century ago— 
Pocock, the Eastern traveller, and pre- 
decessor of Dr. Pusey in the Regius Pro- 
fessorship of Divinity, is said to have 
brought back a fig plant from Syria, 
and to have planted one, at least, of the 
venerable fig-trees which are ameng the 
glories of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Amongst the most useful plants, which 
had been Jong driven from our gardens 
and were now about to return, were the 
kitchen vegetables. Henry the Eighth’s 
table was supplied pretty liberally from 
the royal gardens at Richmond and Green- 
wich, where melons and cucumbers were 
now forced as they had been at Rome 
1,500 years previously; and grapes, 
peaches, and apricots were trained to the 
fourteen-foot wall at Nonsuch. The re- 
vival of gardening had commenced’; but 
although Tusser, in his ‘‘Five Hundred 
Points of Good Husbandry,” mentions 
150 fruits and plants cultivated in 
gardens, including all the common 
vegetables, “kitchen garden wares” con- 
tinued to be imported from Holland, and 
fruits from France, until market gardens 
were established about the year 1600; 
“before which,” says Fuller, “we 
fetched most of our cherries from Hol- 
land, apples from France, and hardly 
had a mess of rathripe peas but from 
Holland, which were dainties for ladies, 
they came so far and cost so dear. Since, 
gardening hath crept out of Holland 
to Sandwich in Kent, and thence to 
Surrey, where, though they have given 
6/. an acre and upwards, they have 
made the rent, lived comfortable, and 
set many people to work.” 





A new continent gave us at this time 
the potato, and sent two great travellers, 
the tobacco plant and maize, to grow in 
future side by side in many countries of 
the Old World ; while the eastern hemi- 
sphere conferred on the west its apples, 
pears, and peaches, with its bread fruit 
and bread corns, wheat, rice, and mil- 
let. The mango came later still to the 
far West; and the delicious “‘ No. 11” 
and the * No. 132,” so justly prized in 
Jamaica, retain as their names the num- 
bers with which the specimens were 
labelled in the collection captured in a 
French Indiaman by Rodney, and taken 
by him into Kingston harbour. America 
had few indigenous fruits adapted to our 
gardens. But let us be grateful for the 
pine. Evelyn, who “ first taught garden- 
ing to speak proper English,” was present 
at the Banqueting House at Whitehall 
when his Majesty’s gardener, on bended 
knee, presented Charles II. with the 
famous queen pine from Barbadoes; and 
as pines and forced fruits soon began 
to be grown for sale by the London 
gardeners, we may conclude that English 
gardens henceforth supplied English 
tables without foreign help. 

Evelyn describes his brother’s house 
at Wotton as among the most magnificent 
examples of ornament of wood and 
water, “till the late universal luxury of 
the whole nation since abounding in such 
expenses.” Among the recent introduc- 
tions which were planted at Wotton, 
when Evelyn himself inherited it, were 
cedars, larches, silver or Spanish firs, and 
walnuts. “Sylva” was published in 1664 ; 
and, as hospitable hearths and timbered 
houses had made inroads on the forests, 
planting for utility soon became popular. 
‘“‘ Sylva” recommended indigenous trees 
for profit ; nevertheless, new trees and 
shrubs continued to arrive. Tradescant, 
a Dutchman and one of Charles the 
Second’s gardeners, travelled over Eu- 
rope to collect plants, and visited Bar- 
bary, Greece, Egypt, &c., and his son 
went to Virginia on a similar errand. 
Among the new trees that the good 
bishop, Dr. Compton, was able to plant 
in his garden at Fulham, were the tulip- 
tree, magnolia, deciduouscypress(“swamp 
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cedar”), Western plane, and some other 
North Americans, and the Cedar of 
Lebanon in 1683. 

Among the public and private Botanic 
Gardens which became rich in plants by 
the end of the seventeenth century, were 
the Chelsea Botanic Garden, presented 
afterwards by Sir Hans Sloane to the 
Company of Apothecaries, and claiming 
two Cedars of Lebanon planted in the 
first year of their introduction ; Ray’s 
garden in Essex; Dr. Sherard’s at 
Eltham; Dr. Uvedale’s at Enfield, and 
that of the Duchess of Beaufort at Bad- 
minton. Before mentioning the exotic 
oaks which, with a single exception, 
arrived at one or other of these gardens 
after Sylva Evelyn’s time, we must 
refer to the two British species, Quercus 
pedunculata, or the common oak, and 
Q. sessiliflora, the sessile-fruited oak, 
the grandest of a noble family in form 
and bulk, the longest lived and the 
strongest timbered. The American 
cousins of our oaks are more distin- 
guished for their foliage and its rich 
autumnal tints, than for the durability 
of their timber ; and their proper place 
is in the pleasure garden rather than 
in the wood. Three characteristic oaks 
from the Mediterranean—the cradle of 
our exotic trees—-are the Quercus cerris, 
the Turkey or mossy-cupped oak, with 
its deeply-lobed leaves and fine tufted 
foliage ; (Q. ilex, the evergreen, or Holm 
oak, which has ornamented English 
shrubberies since Queen Elizabeth came 
to the throne, and has left its mark 
in King James’s Authorized Version 
of the Bible, a.p. 1611 (Susanna, 58) ; 
and @. suber, the cork tree, another 
evergreen species which grows in Ken- 


sington Gardens and many other 
places, and needs no label, being 


sufficiently marked by its wrapper, or 
rind, of cork. Besides our long list of 
foreign acquisitions, numerous hybrids 
have appeared, subsequently, on the 
scene of English gardening and arbori- 
culture ; the sub-evergreens known as 
the Fulham oak and the Lucombe or 
Exeter oak, having been among the first 
offspring of our naturalized trees. The 
first is a round-headed, the second a 
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pyramidal, rough-barked tree, rapid of 
growth like the Turkey oak, and bearing 
a general resemblance to it and to its 
other parent, the cork tree. 

In the eighteenth century the number 
of patrons and planters of trees greatly 
increased, The Duke of Argyle stocked 
his garden at Whitton, near Hounslow, 
with exotics, and received from Horace 
Walpole what we regard as the honour- 
able sobriquet of ‘‘treemonger.” At 
the same period, the first great planter 
of another ducal house began to clothe 
the hill and mountain tops at Blair 
Athol and Dunkeld with a timber tree 
which Pliny had admired for its durable 
and incombustible nature, and which 
was used for the Forum of Augustus, 
and for’ many of the buildings and 
bridges of Rome. The larch had been 
introduced into England a hundred 
years before it arrived at Dunkeld with 
some orange-trees in 1727; but it had 
not been planted as a timber tree till it 
found its way from the hot-house to far 
colder situations on the Duke of Athol’s 
estate, covering at length more than ten 
thousand acres, and yielding an immense 
revenue. A native British tree which 
must have travelled far in the pre-historic 
period, since it is found on the Apen- 
nines and throughout Russia and North 
Europe, and near the line of perpetual 
snow in Lapland, is the birch, which we 
mention because we think it, as Cole- 
ridge entitled it, the 

** Most beautiful 

Of forest trees, the Lady of the Woods.” 

We must pass rapidly through the 
crowd of migrating plants to a conclu- 
sion. The travellers of the last century 
brought to England innumerable shrubs 
from India, North America, and ihe 
Mediterranean coast ; and recent horti- 
cultural collectors have added to our 
shrubberies and flower borders from the 
uplands of China and Japan, from Cali- 
fornia and the Cape, and have filled our 
hot-houses and sub-tropical gardens 
with beautiful foliage in such immense 
variety that we are compelled to pass 
by these modern migrations for want of 
space to describe them. 

H. Eversuep. 
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PART LAST.—GROVE HOUSE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Miss Ropinson had established her 
Young Ladies’ Seminary at Grove House 
twenty years before the date of this 
history. It had been her own creation, 
aided by no previous foundation, and 
she was naturally proud of it. She had 
been a woman of thirty, somewhat 
beaten about by winds and waves of evil 
fortune, when she resolved upon making 
this effort for herself. There is a great 
deal to be said about the position of 
governesses on both sides of the question. 
They are often badly treated, and they 
often treat their employers badly. It is 
dismal to live in the midst of a lively, 
happy household with no share in its 
life ; and, on the other hand, it is hard 
upon the household to have a perpetual 
critic and spectator thrust into their 
privacy. Miss Robinson had no prospect 
in life from the very beginning of her 
career but to occupy this position. She 
had no money, no beauty, no particular 
skill in adapting herself to the caprices 
of others. In her early days she had 
been like other young women, desirous 
of a little personal enjoyment, attention, 
and admiration, as most people are, and 
had not learned the faculty of self-sacrifice 
more quickly than most people do. But 
she had a certain amount of practical 
sense which does not fall to every young 
woman’s lot ; and by the time she came 
to be thirty, nature made a stand in 
her and confronted the difficulties o 
circumstance. She had been in at 
least half-a-dozen situations during the 
past ten years. Some of them she 
did not like, and in some she was not 


a 


liked. One lady thought her too in- 
dependent in her opinions for a gover- 
ness ; and another found her too much 
disposed to stand on her dignity, and 
disinclined to make herself generally 
useful. At the end of her sixth place 
she retired to country lodgings in the 
house of a woman whom she had known 
all her life, and thought the matter over. 
She was over thirty—she was not hand- 
some ; she had got over her romance, a 
chapter which it is unnecessary here to 
enter upon. She had a little money in 
the bank ; she had nobody to consult, 
unless indeed it was certain cousins who 
had never done anything for her, and 
whom she kept up friendly relations with 
only that she might not be entirely 
alone in the world. She felt as much 
like a man, having her fate in her own 
hands, as a woman can ever feel; and 
stimulated by certain pricks of supposed 
injustice, slight, and contumely, she 
made up her mind to act for herself. A 
great many women are disgusted and 
angered by the world’s treatment of 
them, who never put it on paper, nor 
claim “rights” which they don’t care 
for; and for this once in her life the 
ordinary insolence of human contempt 
for her thirty years of maiden life 
and for her want of beauty stung this 
homely woman, not into outcry and 
lament, but into independence and the 
courage of acting for herself. Great was 
the shame and woe of the cousin Robin- 
sons, who had slurred over the fact 
that their orphan relative was a gover- 
ness “in the best families,” when it be- 
eame known that she was living inde- 
pendently in lodgings of her own, not 
very far from them, and setting up a 
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small school. Such a proceeding was 
not to be hid. When they rushed to 
her in a body to point out that by so 
doing she was infringing their respecta- 
bility and making it evident to the 
world that a woman of their kith and 
kin had to live by her own exertions, she 
turned an utterly deaf ear to their remon- 
stranees. When they came abjectly to 


# her with offers of this and that excellent 


situation which had been heard of, she 
was equally obdurate. “I am deter- 
mined to have a house of my own,” she 
answered to them. House of her own! 
What could she want with a house, 
a solitary woman, neither young nor 
good-looking, whose manifest duty it 
was to be contented with the fate which 
Providence had allotted to her ? 

But Miss Robinson would not see 
her duty in this way. She persevered 
with her little school; she took even 
tradesmen’s daughters, abandoned and 
impenitent creature! and gradually 
fought and struggled her way into 
independence. The second step is 
always a great deal easier to take than 
the first; but still she had a severe 
struggle after she attained to the honour 
of Grove House and to “a higher class” 
of pupils. If I were to tell you how 
comically her mind veered round from 
the governess point of view to the point 
of view held by an employer of gover- 
nesses, and how in her turn she objected 
to independence of opinions and the 
absence of that desire to make them- 
selves generally useful which is so sadly 
conspicuous in some young women, I 
should take up too much space in a 
narrative which is not the history of 
Miss Robinson, but of Mary Peveril. 
Sometimes, however, Miss Robinson had 
herself a half-annoyed, half-humorous 
consciousness of this difference. The 
aspect of affairs had changed for her, as it 
does for all who pass from obedience to 
rule, and fall naturally into something 
of those governing ways which once 
seemed so oppressive to them. She had 
trouble, too, with her masters, and 
sometimes with her pupils, into which 
I need not enter, and found no bed of 
roses in the old house, which was always 
wanting repairs, and made up for the 
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cheapness of its rent by imposing upon 
her a perpetual conflict with bricklayers, 
carpenters, plumbers, glaziers, and other 
members of the reigning classes who 
have our comfort in their hands. Some- 
times Miss Robinson would be very 
mournful over all these miseries, and 
declare that’ it was not worth anyone’s 
while to keep a school, and that no one 
who had not experienced it could tell 
what the Principal of such an establish- 
ment had to go through before ever she 
entered the schoolroom, where the gover- 
nesses were often perverse, and the 
masters unmanageable, and the pupils 
disobedient. She led the life of a slave, 
she would sometimes say. But never- 
theless she grew stout and prospered, 
and every year had a richer black silk 
for her best, and a better balance at 
her banker’s, and mounted upwards 
from Valenciennes lace to a suit of old 
point for great occasions, an advance of 
which the gentle reader will see the im- 
mense and weighty meaning. When 
she came to be the highest ratepayer in 
the parish, by dint of additions built 
to Grove House to accommodate the in- 
creasing number of pupils, and when it 
came to be considered an honour and a 
privilege to get a girl into that establish- 
ment, the Robinsons all re-discovered 
their cousin’s existence, and went to see 
her, and made much of her. This hap- 
pened some time after Mrs. Peveril be- 
came her assistant. You may think 
perhaps that Miss Robinson should have 
rejected these interested overtures from 
her own family, and remembered more 
clearly of their neglect of her than their 
blood relationship. But there is amellow- 
ing effect in prosperity which often takes 
the sting out of old unkindnesses, When 
you have surmounted the buffetings of 
Fate, you are apt to smile at the little 
efforts which were made to keep you 
down, with a sense of personal supe- 
riority to them which is very sweet, and 
promotes magnanimity. ‘“ They thought 
once that I was going to disgrace 
them all,’ Miss Robinson said with a 
hearty laugh. She bore no malice ; for 
Time had proved her delightfully in the 
right, and them as foolishly in the 
wrong. 
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And as has been seen, Miss Robinson 
soon became the tried friend as well as 
benefactor of Mary Peveril. Women are 
sometimes hard upon each other, and 
this is a phase of feminine character 
which the world is fond of dwelling on 
and making merry over. But there 
never was a woman yet involved in any 
honest struggle with the world who had 
not women for her warmest partisans 
and supporters. Miss Robinson took 
Mary and her baby into her heart before 
they had been in her house six months, 
and since then had been the best friend 
of the oneand the worshipper of the other, 
notwithstanding all the opposition to 
her plans, both scholastic and otherwise, 
which Mrs. Peveril exhibited, and all 
the naughtiness of Jack, who presumed 
much upon the adoration offered to him, 
and was as mischievous a little Turk as 
ever was adored by womankind. I 
cannot quite explain how it was that, 
having thus collected as it were a family 
round her, and being still in perfect 
health and vigour, though over fifty-five, 
Miss Robinson should have yielded to 
the representations of her relations and 
made up her mind to retire, selling the 
lease and goodwill of Grove House. 
The motives of the relations are more 
simple. Not to say that it was more 
“respectable” for a cousin of theirs to 
“live on her means” in a district where 
Grove House might be ignored, it was 
much safer for the persons who intended 
to be her heirs to have those means 
realized and consolidated than to have 
them all invested in the school which 
the Robinsons thought their cousin 
might be so “worked upon” as to allow 
to fall into the hands of “that Mrs. 
Peveril.” They made a great point ac- 
cordingly of her retirement. “ You 
have been working all your life,” said a 
married Robinson whose name was now 
Wentworth Smith,“nobly, my dear Jane. 
I say nobly, and I mean it. When 
I look round upon this house, I see 
what a great work you have done, and 
feel proud of you. But now that you 
have attained a competence, you ought 
to enjoy it. You are comparatively 
young still, and may look forward to 
many years of comfort s 





“T am fifty-six,” said Miss Robinson, 
“but I am as well as ever I was in my 
life, thank God, and as fit for work.” 

“Yes ; but remember all the worries 
you are subjected to—worries which 
would wear anyone out. Have you not 
just told us how Mrs. Peveril, whom you 
are so fond of, has frightened away your 
best master, that excellent Monsieur 
Bonventura, who was such a help and 
a comfort to you? You don’t think how 
much you will miss his advice.” 

“His advice !” cried Miss Robinson : 
“bless your heart! you don’t think I 
ever thought of going to Monsieur for 
advice! Poor dear man, he came to 
me for that.” 

Sut he was always a man that you 
could rely upon,” said Mrs. Wentworth 
Smith. ‘Even you, though you have 
shown what a female is capable of, can 
never get along without some man to 
back you up.” 

“ She will never want that, Ellen, as 
long as my husband lives,” said the 


wife of Mr. Robinson the solicitor, 
who was brother to the previous 
speaker. 


“T got on for a great many years, my 
dears,” said Miss Robinson with spirit, 
“without ever seeing a man except at 
church. And though Percival is very 
kind, I don’t really see what need there 
is to trouble him. Everything, I am 
happy to say, goes on like clockwork in 
my house.” 

‘** You have got it into such a state of 
perfection,” said Mr. Percival Robinson, 
coming in just as she made this obser- 
vation; “and a capital thing too, since 
you want to dispose of it. It should bring 
you in a pretty penny, Jane. I’ve been 
over all the offices, and they are first-rate 
—does you credit, the whole place. I'd 
advertise it well, and not be in too great 
a hurry to accept the first offer.” 

* You see, Percival,” said Miss Robin- 
son, impressed in spite of herself by the 
interposition of “a man” and the de- 
cided tone in which he spoke—(for does 
it not stand to reason that a man must 
understand best about a matter of busi- 
ness, whether he has any special under- 
standing of the special subject or 
not ?)—“ you see, 1-should like to 
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give Mrs. Peveril an advantage if her 
friends could gather up anything like 
the money required. It is since she 
has been with me that the school has 
increased so much. You can’t think 
how she has helped it on. She has 
such charming manners, all the parents 
are enchanted with her—and then, 
besides the very highest English, she 
has the advantage of speaking French 
like a native. I really think that it is 
my duty to give her an advantage—be- 
sides that it is my wish P 

“My dear Jane, sentimental motives 
have nothing to do with business,” said 
Mr. Robinson, gloomily. “That is 
always the way with you ladies—you go 
off into a line of action that is perfectly 
unbusinesslike. If Mrs. Peveril has a 
solicitor, let him come and talk to me 
about it. I can negotiate with a man 
who knows what he is talking about ; 
but the moment you bring in feelings 
and likings and all that stuff——” 

“Hush, Percival! Of course it is quite 
natural that dear Jane should wish to 
be kind to a person who she thinks 
has been of use to her,” said his wife ; 
“but I think you are a great deal too 
humble about your own merits, and 
think too much of Mrs. Peveril: it is 
surely your first duty, Jane, not to be 
unjust to yourself.” 

“Oh, I shall have enough—for a 
single woman—anyhow,” said Miss Ro- 
binson; “and I have nobody to come 
after me—which simplifies my duty to 
myself very much.” 

Miss Robinson’s relations looked at 
each other with conscious gloom. Their 
impression was that she had only too 
many to come after her. Four Went- 
worth Smiths and six Percival Robin- 
sons, not to speak of the descendants 
of the other brothers and sisters. ‘“‘ Dear 
Jane,’ said Mrs. Wentworth Smith 
with great sweetness, “ it seems almost 
unkind of you to say that. If Provi- 
dence has not seen fit to give you a 
family of your own, it is nobody’s fault. 
You did not marry like the rest of 
us ” 











“T might have married if I had 
liked,” said Miss Robinson with a flush 
upon her sober countenance—for there 
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had been in fact certain love passages 
between her and the solicitor, upon 
whose face her jealous eyes detected a 
conscious smile, “ I might have married 
both when I was young and since I have 
been old ; and though it is nobody’s fault, 
that does not alter the matter. I have 
nobody to come after me—and therefore, 
as I tell you, I mean to please myself.” 

“ Which you have an excellent good 
right to do,” said Mrs. Percival Robinson, 
taking the place of peace-maker. And 
when the conversation veered back again 
into details, the schoolmistress was once 
more cowed by the scorn of the “ man,” 
who laughed at the idea of bringing 
sentimental notions into a matter of 
business. She took her relations all over 
the house—for she had for some time 
given up personal instruction in the 
schoolroom, confining herself to general 
supervision—and showed them all her 
feather beds, and the heaps of linen, of 
which she was truly proud. “I began 
with three girls,” she said with a glow 
of natural pride, ‘‘and now I have 
twenty-five, and plenty of good bedding 
for them all, and table-linen for twice 
the number. I built these new rooms 
three years ago. They are the best 
rooms in the house, though some of the 
young ladies prefer the old-fashioned 
ones. And this is Mrs. Peveril’s little 
appartement, as she always calls it in 
her pretty French way,” said the good 
woman, who was fond of Mary’s French 
“acquired abroad.” Mrs. Peveril had 
two rooms, one opening into the other, 
and had indulged herself in some pretty 
articles of furniture, and a few pictures. 
The ladies nodded their heads, and 
looked at each other; and the gentle- 
man snorted his disapproval as Miss 
tobinson got down on the floor beside 
Jack to give him a kiss. “Isn't hea 
darling?” she said in her innocence, 
The three relations looked like three 
basilisks at Jack with his whip, who 
was mounted on a footstool and wearing 
out the carpet, remorselessly riding race 
round and round the reom., 

“A nice boy,” said Mrs, Robinson, 
coldly ; “‘ but don’t you think he had 
better have one of your unfurnished 
rooms to play in? The carpet will be 
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ruined—and it is spoiling the child to 
let him do whatever he likes.” 

“The less people have, the more 
wasteful they always are,” said Mrs. 
Wentworth Smith. Mr. Robinson 
scowled at Jack, who had paused half 
frightened to look at his invaders, and 
went on loudly with hisinventory. ‘A 
suite of three small rooms opening into 
each other—perfectly adapted for two 
or three sisters,” he said—and made a 
rapid divergence to the linen closet on 
ihe landing. But he did not feel less 
strongly than his wife and his sister. 
When the survey was over and the 
relations had taken leave, he expressed 
his opinion very freely. “ By George,” 
he said, “I'll put a fancy price on the 
concern to. keep that woman out. I'll 
tell King privately he may entertain a 
lower proposal from anyone else, but 
keep up the figure for her. If you 
don’t mind, she and that confounded 
boy of hers will cut you all out.” 

“ Nasty, artful, designing creature,” 
said his sister; “playing upon poor 
Jane’s weakness.” 

* Oh, I have no patience with Jane!” 
said Mrs. Robinson ; “but it is just 
like an old maid. They are all the 
same. You never can get any satisfac- 
tion out of them. She will favour a 
creature of her own that toadies her, 
and turn her back upon all right and 
justice. It’s just like an old maid.” 

** Well, don’t be too hard upon her,” 
said the solicitor, “ In spite of all she 
told you, perhaps it ain't her fault she’s 
an old maid. PoorJane! But we must 
put a stop to this woman,” he added, in 
a voice very different from the compla- 
cent roll of words with which he began. 
That was certain, that it must be put 
a stop to. Mr. Robinson drew up a 
very flaming advertisement, and con- 
fided the sale, with private instructions, 
to Mr. King the auctioneer. ‘She'll 
be clever if she gets over King with 
her confounded French and her man- 
ners,” he said to himself with a chuckle ; 
yet felt sure, when all was done and 
said, that the existence of Jack was a 
terrible obstacle in the way of the 
Robinsons. All the family were agreed 
that there was no saying what foolish 


thing old Jane or any other old maid 
might do, and that it was a shame there 
was no legal way of keeping such an old 
fool in order, and preventing her from 
injuring her relations. Miss Robinson 
herself felt a little tremor after they 
left her, and did not feel quite sure 
that she had done a wise thing in show- 
ing them all her possessions. “ They 
never gave me a penny,” she said to 
Mrs. Peveril: “they would not even 
countenance me when I might have 
been the better for it; and now they 
want to force me to sell it to the first 
comer, thinking the money will all come 
to them. I was foolish and weak, and 
let them see everything, and consented 
to what they proposed. It is difficult 
to contradict people when they insist 
upon their own way. But next time, I 
promise you, [ will not give in—not an 
inch,” said Miss Robinson bravely. It 
was much easier, however, to make a 
stand against them in their absence 
than when they were on the spot; and 
Miss Robinson found it doubly difficult 
to get over the feminine prejudice, that 
“aman” must know best about a matter 
of business—even when that business 
was her own affairs. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tunes, however, svon took a different 
aspect from that intended by Mr, 
Robinson. Either the market at that 
moment was glutted with schools, and 
few speculators turned their thoughts in 
that direction, or else the high price 
put upon the lease and goodwill of 
Grove House discouraged the ladies who 
in ordinary circumstances would have 
bid for it. The advertisement ap- 
peared a great many times in the news- 
papers, and many respectable visitors 
in flys, armed with the card of Mr. 
King, the auctioneer, came to “ view the 
premises ” and satisfy themselves about 
the character of the place ; but with all 
this the business flagged, and no real 
purchaser appeared, thongh a few people 
coquetted with it, making ridiculous 
proposals which could not be entertained 
for a moment. At the end of three 
months it turned out, to the great dis- 
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may of Mr. Percival Robinson, the 
solicitor, that Mrs. Peveril was the only 
bond fide candidate to replace Miss 
Robinson. Mary’s friends had come 
forward, as Miss Robinson said, nobly. 
Mrs. Tufnell, who had intended to make 
Grove House a provision both for the 
younger Mary Peveril, now Mrs. Dur- 
ham, and her stepmother, had generously 
maintained her kind purpose when that 
younger Mary was provided for in a 
more happy way. Mrs. Tufnell’s respect- 
able old fly, which cost her more than 
any carriage, drove constantly back and 
forward at this period to Grove House— 
sometimes bringing the old lady herself 
from the Square to another and another 
consultation, and sometimes conveying 
the Grove House ladies to her for the 
same purpose. It was only in the 
evening that they could be out together 
—when for an hour or two Mademoiselle 
Dummkopf (for German and music) had 
charge of the young ladies—and there 
would be long consultations at the 
Square over Mrs. Peveril’s prospects, at 
which the other Mary would assist, 
asking anxiously always whether she 
could be of use, and what they would 
permit her to do in the matter. Mary’s 
husband had come home very well off, 
and he too, it was said by all the ladies, 
“took a great interest in Mrs. Peveril.” 
Among them they planned how Grove 
House could be stiil further increased in 
accommodation and pepularity ; another 
efficient governess would have to be 
procured, and some one selected to take 
the place of Signor Bonventura, who had 
disappeared a little time before. Upon 
this point, as soon as she had got over 
her disquiet and disappointment at the 
untoward event, Miss Robinson would 
permit herself a mild little joke at Mrs. 
Peveril’s expense. “He will come 
back,” she said; “he is sure to come 
back some time or other, and however 
Mary may feel about it, I shall be glad. 
We never had such a nice master since 
I have had a school. He treated the 
girls as if they were his own children, 
and brought them on so nicely. I live 
in hope that he will come back.” 
“With the old ideas?” said young 
Mrs. Durham, laughing. She was 
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young enough to laugh at the notion of 
such an elderly love-story, and could 
not quite conceal the amusement it 
caused her. As for Miss Robinson, she 
had always taken the deepest interest 
in the little romance, and had not, 
nor perhaps would ever quite give up 
hope. She spoke of it very volubly 
when Mary was not present. “If ever 
there was a constant man in the world, 
it is poor dear Monsieur,” she said, 
“and I cannot but entertain the hope 
that when he comes back—as I am cer- 
tain he will, one time or another—she 
will not be able to resist him. He hasa 
very winning way. Of course one would 
naturally prefer one’s own countryman 
to anybody else; but I never met any 
gentleman with just such a way with 
him. I can’t help thinking and hoping 
that if he would have a little more 
patience, and not be so dreadfully in 
earnest, Mary could not resist.” 

“If I were you, I would not meddle 
with it,” said old Mrs. Tufnell, whose 
favourite policy this was: “ it is wonder- 
ful, when things are left alone, how they 
arrange themselves sometimes far better 
than we could have done it.” 

“Oh, you may be sure I shall not 
interfere,” said Miss Robinson, half 
alfronted. Mary Durham was more 
sympathetic, who was lately married 
herself, and still strong in the belief that 
there was no other way of being per- 
fectly happy. But Mrs, Peveril did not 
like these allusions. They brought an 
angry colour to her face, and made her 
draw back silent from the most interest- 
ing discussion. Indeed, I do not think 
that Mrs. Peveril cared for the new 
revolution that was threatening. To be 
sure, her position would be mightily 
improved if Grove House became her 
own with all its advantages. It would 
make her capable of many things which 
now were beyond hoping for. It would 
clear the way before Jack, and enable 
her to educate and provide for him. 
She was not the kind of woman to dc- 
spise or pretend to despise these advar- 
tages, but there were drawbacks alorg 
with them. She had found Christian 
charity and kindness in the house of 
which she was now to be mistress, 
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and the friendliest companionship and 
sympathy. Miss Robinson was not 
clever in general conversation, but she 
was very good; and she had her trade 
at her finger ends, from the most super- 
ficial details to the highest, having per- 
fect understanding of the number of 
pounds of meat which ought to be 
ordered for the dinner of twenty or 
twenty-five persons, and how much 
linen was requisite to keep the house 
going, and a hundred other details which 
may be less important to polite educa- 
tion than the use of the globes or as- 
tronomy, or even than French acquired 
abroad—but yet are of great conse- 
quence, as everybody will allow. Mary 
Peveril feared changes, as most people 
do who have gone through many. It 
seemed to her that some misfortune 
must be lurking round the corner when 
she took a new step in life ; and though 
it was quite necessary that the step 
should be taken, and it involved the 
future comfort of her whole existence 
and her boy’s, yet she did not like it. 
She was the least enthusiastic, almost 
the least interested, of all, when the 
change was discussed, us it was so often 
with feminine fulness ; she would miss 
the simple, kind companionship which 
had done so much to sweeten her life. 
She went forward stoutly to take upon 
herself the new responsibility, but she 
was not fond of tulking of it, nor did she 
look forward to it with any delight. Miss 
Robinson had not yet realized the way in 
which the change would affect her ; but 
Mary did realize it, and anticipated it 
with no sort of pleasure, 

The arrangements, however, went on 
without much reference to their feelings. 
When the Robinsons saw that it was 
destined by fate that Mary should he 
the possessor of Grove House, they 
ceased from their unavailing struggle, 
and took steps to separate their relative 
from her and her child and her influence 
in a different kind of way. They de- 
clared themselves most anxious that 
their dear Jane should leave a neigh- 
bourhood in which justice had never 
been done her, and remove into 
another district within near reach of 
themselves. They hurried into the 
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rashness of “securing” a house which 
was to let, close to Mr. Percival Robin- 
son’s, but a day’s journey from Grove 
House. When the entire breadth of 
London was between her and her old 
haunts, and no possibility existed of 
seeing Mrs. Peveril at the cost of less 
than a day’s journey, they calculated that 
they would have secured their object, 
and that Mary and Mary’s boy need 
trouble their repose no longer. Miss 
Robinson herself was so surprised when 
she found herself the mistress of a spick 
and span new house, with all the fur- 
nishing to do, that the unexpectedness 
of the situation put other thoughts out 
of her mind. 

Things went on thus during the 
whole winter, and the deeds were 
drawn up, the inventories gone over, 
and the whole business accomplished 
before the lingering long days of 
spring came back again, chilly yet 
hopeful. Mrs. Peveril was like the 
weather. She was chilled, but yet satis- 
fied when the conclusion of the long 
business came. That very day Miss 
Robinson had settled to leave her old 
home. Half the girls in the school had 
colds in their heads with crying, while 
the other half were working so hard to 
finish a carpet for Miss Robinson that 
they had not time to cry, which was 
their salvation. Miss Robinson her- 
self spent a very agitated day. She 
kept running up and down everywhere, 
making irruptions into the schoolroom, 
a thing which was forbidden by all the 
laws that Grove House held dear, and 
carrying little presents of valuables, 
which had turned up in her packing, to 
her equally agitated pupils. Mdlle. 
Dummkopf, who was in charge for the 
afternoon, was at her wits’ end, not 
liking absolutely to find fault with the 
lady who an hour before had been head 
of the school, and her own employer, 
but terribly disturbed in her temper by 
that final down-pour of china ornaments, 
cardboard baskets, remnants of lace, and 
other unconsidered trifles, which Miss 
Robinson distributed to all and sundry. 
At last the terrible moment arrived 
when the fly came to the door to carry 
away her and her possessions, The 
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bringing down of the trunks was the 
first step in the funereal solemnity ; and 
as they bumped upon the stairs in their 
descent, every bump made itself felt on 
Miss Robinson’s heart. She was in the 
parlour with Mary, looking out for the 
last time through the deep little win- 
dows upon the crocuses which were no 
longer hers, holding Jack upon her knee, 
who, to tell the truth, was tired of his 
perch, and had got over the first tender- 
ness of childish pity which had moved 
him at the sight of her tears. Mrs. 
Peveril sat by her, holding her friend’s 
hand. What a friend she had been to 
Mary! She had taken her in, and given 
her a home, and made prosperity possible. 
The absence of her homely tenderness, 
and of that backing up of sympathy 
which has so much to do with the com- 
fort of life, would, for a time at least, 
be like taking the very heart out of 
her monotonous existence. So that both 
the women were crying, and Jack sit- 
ting looking at them with big round 
eyes, rather anxious to have it over, 
when one of the maids knocked solemnly 
at the door, to announce that the boxes 
were placed upon the fly, and that the 
terrible moment had arrived. When 
Miss Robinson, with her eyes red and 
streaming, showed herself in the hall, 
holding adamp handkerchief in one hand 
and Jack by the other, the girls came 
all clustering about her. They kissed 
her, they clung to her—(though Jack, 
struggling to get away out of the midst 
of that maze of despair, did all his little 
possible to moderate the excitement as 
became his sex)—they called her by a 
hundred affectionate names. ‘ Oh, dear 
Miss Robinson, don’t go away from us 
—why should you go away from us?” 
they cried. 

“My dear children! oh, be good!’ 
cried Miss Robinson. “Be good! 
these are my last words. There is 
nothing so satisfactory. I am at the 
end of my career, and you are at the 
beginning of yours ”—(this little speech 
the good woman had prepared carefully, 
for she felt it necessary that such an 
oceasion should be improved to the per- 
manent advantage of “the girls” )—* but 
real goodness has always been the thing 
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that I have wanted most to cultivate 
in you. Music is most desirable, and 
French, especially as dear Mrs. Peveril 
teaches it, is a delighttul accomplish- 
ment, and there is nothing which ad- 
vances a young lady like a good know- 
ledge of her own language and of 
scientific discoveries ; but oh, my dear 
children, goodness is above all! We 
have tried to give you knowledge, but 
you must get goodness for yourselves. 
Be good ! and then, though I shall not 
come back to you”— you will come to 
me where I am going—Miss Robinson 
was about to add, feeling herself exalted 
to a sort of deathbed dignity ; but she 
paused in time, reflecting that Kensing- 
ton was not Paradise, and that to dwell 
there had never been supposed a reward 
for superlative merit. ‘“ Oh, Jack, my 
darling child, don’t pull so hard,” she 
cried, as a conclusion, and then rushed 
into the cab, hiding her tears. The 
girls did not cheer her, not quite know- 
ing how, but they followed her to the 
door with tearful good-byes. “ But why 
should she go away?” cried the stupid 
one of the school, rubbing a red nose 
violently. ‘Couldn’t she stay if she 
liked—why, why does she go away?” 
These were the last words Miss 
Robinson heard as she drove from the 
door ; and then that door was shut, and 
Mdlle. Dummkopf invited the young 
ladies to return into the schovlroom to 
put aside their books and work, and 
Mary went back to the parlour which 
was now hers. It was now all hers— 
the pretty garden behind, the old trees, 
the house, the profitable work, the means 
of making a substantial foundation fur 
her boy’s life—everything was hers. 
This was the lot of one of the Murys, 
while the other was that which 
humanity from its earliest time has pro- 
nounced to be the happiest—the lot of 
a life guarded and kept from evil. Mrs. 
Peveril made no comparisons. She was 
far better off, she felt, than she had any 
right to expect or reason to hope. Her 
heart swelled a little with natural regret, 
little with natural satisfaction. 1+ 
is something amid all the shipwrecks of 
this world to be able to live, to be able 
to work, to keep one’s head above wat-x, 
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to make life easy for one’s child ; this 
is supposed, it is true, to be the satis- 
faction of a man rather than of a woman 
—which is one of the fallacies so current 
in the world. Mrs. Peveril had a much 
stronger sense of the real advantage of 
having her life thus set clear before her, 
and made possible to her, than a man 
would have been likely to have had, 
who would have taken it as a matter of 
course. She went out and took her 
evening walk un/er tle trees with feel- 
ings much sobered down from those 
which moved her a few years before. 
At the bottom of her heart there might 
lie that well of sadness which exists in 
most hearts, even under conditions more 
evidently happy ; but on the upper sur- 
face of her mind, so to speak, there was 
no room for sadness. If I had full 
time and space to define such a character, 
and enter into all the deeper thoughts 
of middle age, I might be able to make 
you see that such a woman may have 
more in her to interest the gentle reader 
than the prettiest palpitating creature of 
eighteen, on the brink of a love-story ; 
but I will not make such a doubtful 
experiment on my limited canvas. Vive 
la jeunesse / It is, after all, the true 
subject for romance ; its difficulties are 
interesting without being too dangerous, 
its delights open and comprehensible. 
Therefore I will not endeavour to cheat 
you into sympathy by telling you that 
the shadow of Mrs. Peveril’s old Italian 
lover kept flitting out and in about 
those trees. Poor Mr. Bonventura! 
good, tender, unsatisfied soul! going 
quietly about a world which contained 
no individual happiness for him, and no 
personal love; a great many of us do 
this, and take it kindly or take it harshly 
according to ournature. Mary thought 
of him with a compunction as she strayed 
up and down under the brown buds of 
the chestnuts. It was hard, when he 
would have been content with so little, 
that he could not have what he wanted. 
In youth we grasp at all, and get it 
sometimes ; in middle age we ask but a 
little, and we do not get it. And so good 
aman, kind to everybody, harming no 
one! What a pity that he had not set 
his heart upon some one else! But 


when Mary said this to herself, I am not 
perfectly certain that she was so sincere 
as she supposed herself to be. It is 
dreadfully wicked and cruel to be grati- 
fied by what gives pain to another—so I 
have always been taught, and so, I am 
sure, dear reader, have you—and we have 
no sympathy, neither you nor I, with 
those evil beings, be they man or woman, 
who endeavour to attract a love which 
they cannot return. But when that 
love is given in spite of all discourage- 
ment, does not every polite letter-writer 
assure us that it is “flattering” and 
“ gratifying ?” And then one cannot but 
approve of the good taste (however one 
may deplore the sufferings) of the indi- 
vidual whose melancholy fate it has 
been, without return, to love oneself. 
Therefore Mrs. Peveril’s heart turned 
very sympathetically to poor Mr. Bon- 
ventura as she walked along somewhat 
sadly, knowing that to-night, for the 
first time, no one waited for her, or 
wished for her, in the low, old-fashioned 
parlour which was her very own, and 
where a lonely table was just now being 
set out for her. Under such circum- 
stances, the ghosts and spectres among 
the trees were almost more attractive 
than the solitary hearth. 

To be sure there was Jack —Jack, the 
happiness of her life and its support— 
whose name made her eyes brighten and 
her heart warm, who was everything in 
the world to this woman, all whose hopes 
were concentrated in him, and whose 
strength and inspiration he was;—every- 
thing in the world—except a companion. 
He was mounted on a chair astride, 
with a train of other chairs behind 
him, smacking his whip and shouting 
to his imaginary horses, when his mother 
went in. She kissed him and drew her 
fingers through the mass of curly hair 
which hung about his white, smooth, 
open forehead. But Mary was not the 
woman to lift the laughing, shouting 
little postilion off his horse and trouble 
him before his time with grown-up talk or 
confidences ; so she drew her chair to the 
fire and sat down, and missed her honest, 
pleasant companion, and felt alone. 

She had not been very long in that 
comfortable chair, gazing into the fire, 
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with no one to speak to, when the most 
unusual incident in the world at Grove 
House, a loud summons at the front 
door, disturbed all the echoes. At six 
o'clock in the evening no profane visi- 
tor ever came within those virginal 
precincts. “ Parents” made their calls 
in the morning, and Miss Robinson and 
4 Mrs. Peveril had their private friends 
to see them in the afternoon. But 
“after dark,” something wild, dissi- 
pated, abandoned, was in the sound. 
It suggested a man in the house—it 
suggested going out to dinner, or to the 
theatre, or some other such extravagant 
proceeding. Mrs. Peveril rose, wonder- 
ing and listening, from her chair. Then 
she thought of her stepdaughter Mary, 
now generally entitled by her friends 
“The Durhams,” the only person of 
her immediate belongings who (strong 
in the protection of a husband, still 
ready to run about with her wherever 
she pleased) could be supposed likely to 
come at so unusual an hour. But a 
visit from the Durhams would scarcely 
have occasioned the outcries, the laugh- 
ter, the bumping as of boxes which 
followed. Mary, listening with more 
and more surprise, had just turned from 
the fire to see what it was, when the 
door suddenly burst open, and Miss 
Robinson, with her bonnet pushed 
awry, with all her wraps hanging about 
her, her boa twisted twice round her 
neck, her face glowing red with tears 
and laughter, rushed into the room. 
She threw down her bag on the floor as 
she entered. She let her shawls drop 
from her one by one as she flew to 
Mary and hugged her in her arms. 

“* My dear, why should I go away ?” 
cried the good woman: “ that’s the 
question. If you've any good reason to 
give me, I’ll listen to it; but here’s the 
question—Why should | go?” 

“Sit down and get warm,” said Mary, 
untwisting the boa, which was strangling 
the runaway. “ Why, indeed, but that 
you wished it—I thought you wished 
it. 1 could give you a hundred good 
reasons why you shouldn’t——” 

“There, now, that makes me feel 
happy !” cried Miss Robinson ; “I was 
afraid you would have some view of 
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duty or something. Bless that girl 
Milly Lightfoot! We always thought 
her stupid, and she’s a girl of genius. 
Send for her and let me give her a 
kiss, Mary, you dear soul—and come 
here and be hugged this moment, 
Jack, you little villain! And oh, send 
my boxes upstairs to my own room 
and give me a cup of tea! It’s all 
Milly Lightfoot,” she ran on, laugh- 
ing and crying and pushing her bonnet 
more and more awry. ‘“ What does 
that sweet girl, blowing her nose all 
the time, and it as red as fire, say—just 
before the fly went off, when I could not 
see out of my eyes for crying—but 
‘Why should she go away? Couldn't 
she stay, if she wanted to#’ Mary! it 
was what you may call a revelution. 
She may not be quick at her music, but 
she has a great deal of sense, has that 
girl. I thought of it all the way down 
the London Road and across Oxford 
Street. ‘Why should I got’ I said to 
myself: ‘I am fond of the house, and 
Iam fond of Mary, and I have lived 
there twenty years, and I am as able to 
pay for my board as anyone need to be. 
And what are the Robinsons to me?’ | 
said, just as we turned into the Park. 
‘There’s no Mary, and no little Jack, 
and no girls in Kensington. Why 
should I, I should like to know?’ And 
that very moment, in the middle of the 
Park, with a policeman looking on and 
thinking me mad, I pulled the string 
and let down the window. ‘ Budd,’ 
said I, ‘drive home again directly.’ 
‘’Ome !’ he said, drawing up his horse 
so sharp that I thought we should have 
upset. ‘Yes, home, of course, and don’t 
lose one moment, and you shall havea 
shilling to yourself if you are quick.’ 
He thought I was mad, and so did the 
policeman. Oh, how dreary it is driving 
all by yourself about London! When 
I saw the public-house lights at the end 
of the lane, my heart began to dance. I 
said to myself, ‘I will never abuse the 
people at that public-house again.’ And 
so, Mary, here | am, if you will let me 
stay. I'll be parlour boarder, and if you 
like I’ll help in the housekeeping. Don’t 
tell me you don’t want me, for it breaks 
my heart to go away.” 
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By this time the whole house was 
roused, The hall was full of cries and 
laughter ; and a deputation of girls stood 
knocking at the parlour-door. It was 
a peaceful mutiny over which Mdlle. 
Dummkopf looked on from the stairs, 
wringing her hands, the representative 
of authority without power, regarding a 
revolution which she could not hinder, 
and vindictively inventing punishments 
for tomorrow. Never was there such a 
commotion in a ladies’ school. But the 
issue was that Miss Robinson returned 
that night to her old quarters, heroically 
sacrificing a year’s rent of the house 
her relatives had taken for her, and the 
furniture they had bought, and defying 
them by letter at a safe distance. “I 
am happy here, and my resolution to 
stay here is unalterable,” she wrote, 
doubly underlining that uncompromis- 
ing word. ‘“ But, Mary dear, if any 
of them call, let the maids say I have 
gone out fora walk,” she added, tremu- 
lous, though decided. Milly Lightfoot 
was the heroine of the hour for a whole 
day—until, presuming on her elevation, 
she announced her conviction that 150 
sheep at 3/. each, came to 95/. 28.; upon 
which she subsided to her natural level, 
and was heard of no more. 


CHAPTER III. 


“T am as happy as tie day is long,” 
said Miss Robinson; “ why should I have 
gone away? It is very nice to think 
of having a house of one’s own when 


one is young, and when a house of 


one’s Own means everything you know ; 
and if I had had an old Mr. Durham 
like your young one, my dear, I don’t 
deny that I might have taken some 
pleasure in it. But to set up all in a 
new place, with everything new—a new 
maid, and only one, after | had been 
used to half-a-dozen—new things, spick 
and span from the upholsterer’s, after 
my old furniture, which I know some 
of your connoisseurs would give their 
he ids for—and to order two poor chops 
for dinner, one for my servant and one for 
myself, when I used to have a butcher's 
bill of six or seven pounds a week, and 


all the tradespeople on their knees to 
me! I said to myself, why should 1 
And I didn’t. That’s the whole story. 
And Mary, I am sure, on the whole, is 
glad to have me back. I have retired 
all the same,” said Miss Robinson, 
smoothing her black silk apron which 
was trimmed with lace made by “the 
girls” as a parting present. “I may 
amuse myself with a little housekeep- 
ing, but I have no responsibilities. 
Mary sees the parents and does every- 
thing. I’m parlour boarder, and gover- 
ness to Jack, and make myself generally 
useful. But I have no responsibility. 
I get all the good of it and none of the 
trouble, and here I shall stay unless 
Mary turns me out.” 

“T am very glad you have come 
back,” said young Mrs. Durham ; and 
then was silent with a young woman’s 
wonder over the different phase of life 
which made Miss Robinson so happy— 
“ As happy as the day is long.” Mary 
was inclined to think that this was her 
own case. Her husband was foolishly 
in love with her, and she with him. 
They were always together when he 
was not at work, roaming about every- 
where arm-in-arm. It was like the old 
days, Mary sometimes thought, when 
she went everywhere by her father’s 
side, holding his arm, thinking her own 
thoughts and dreaming her dreams— 
like it, but how much better !—for her 
present companion had no separate 
thoughts into which he did not admit 
her, and her heart and life were too full 
to admit of dreams. That old life of hers 
which she had forgotten rose up into 
her recollection now like a painter's 
childish study for a great picture to 
come. Not any longer to the old- 
book-stands or curious passages about 
Southampton Street, but upon all sorts 
of expeditions did this pair ramble 
together. Mary, with a young woman’s 
fresh delight in that unaccustomed 
liberty, felt herself free now to go any- 
where or everywhere with her husband's 
arm. The two moved like one through 
the streets and ac:oss the more distant 
country, going everywhere together— 
free to go everywhere because they 
were together—or, at least, this was 
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the woman’s view of the question, who 
had never been emancipated before. 
All her life had been tending to this, 
Mary felt, and she could have laughed 
when she thought how unhappy she 
had been sometimes, and how her 
friends had made their decisions about 
her future life, and sentenced her, too, 
in imagination to Grove House and its 
cloistered retirement. This seemed to 
her strangely funny-—the most amusing 
idea. And then her eye fell upon Miss 
Robinson, who had been all this time 
chatting on, in her kindly way. Instead 
of the younger Mary’s George, Mrs. 
Peveril had Miss Robinson—instead of 
the delicious freedom of that life & deuz, 
she had the shut-up propriety of a 
school. And it was never to change— 
never to change in all her life! ‘This 
struck Mary a great deal more forcibly 
than it did either her stepmother or her 
present companion. Miss Robinson 
would not have changed with Mrs. 
Durham for any consideration. She 
would not have changed with the 
Queen, as she herself said. She was 
“as happy as the day was long.” The 
contrast struck Mary with a pang like 
a sudden blow. She felt as if somehow 
she deserved to be punished for being 
more happy than they—and bowed her- 
self metaphorically to the ground and 
performed humble homage to the old 
schoolmistress who was so much less 
blessed than herself. 

“Tam so glad you have come back— 
since you like it,” she said, humbly, to 
conciliate this woman, who was her supe- 
rior from the mere fact of being less for- 
tunate than she was—“ and Mary likes 
it. It will be good for her to have your 
company,” said the younger Mary, falter- 
ing, looking in Miss Robinson’s kindly, 
homely face. 

* Yes, she is pleased to have me, bless 
her ; and missed me ; I am very thank- 
ful,” said Miss Robinson, “that I had 
the spirit to come back, for Mary's 
sake.” 

The younger Mary went away full 
of many thoughts. Why should one 
woman’s life be so different from 
another's? She felt very humble, half 
guilty, in her happiness. And Mrs. 





Peveril came into the room after seeing 
her away, and smiled a little over Mrs. 
Durham's satisfaction with her own lot. 

“He was a sad harum-scarum when 
I used to know him—always a good 
fellow, but full of whims and fancies— 
and now he seems to have settled down 
into a model husband, and to make her 
thoroughly happy. I am very glad,” 
said Mrs. Peveril, “though I can scarcely 
help laughing. It is very funny to see 
that there is some one in the world who 
takes George Durham for a sort of 
engineering archangel”—and she did 
laugh, a merry, silvery, ringing laugh, 
as merry as Jack’s, though not so loud. 

“ That is one nice thing about being 
married,” said Miss Robinson. ‘* When 
you are happy, you are so very satisfied 
with yourself and your lot, 1am afraid 
she thinks this rather a dull sort of life 
for you, Mary—not like hers, with her 
husband and her nice new house.” 

Mrs. Peveril laughed again softly, 
and made no answer. Probably she 
thought—for women have shabby memo- 
ries sometimes—that this happiness 
might have been hers had she wished; 
and felt a little superior to Mary, who 
had accepted the man whom she rejected. 
Such feelings, though it is humbling to 
admit it, do find a place even in the 
best-regulated minds. 

So the gentle reader will perceive 
that while the one Mary was “ happy” 
in the established and recognized way, 
and felt herself so to the bottom of her 
heart, the other Mary was not by any 
means so far from being happy as she 
ought, by all rules of conventional 
blessedness, to have been. Just as pain 
takes double importance when it becomes 
personal, and a small matter affecting 
ourselves is more momentous than a 
greater matter affecting some one else, so 
the happier circumstances of our lot take 
also an additional importance because 
they are ours and not another's. Little 
details of life, which are petty enough 
in themselves, get magnified when they 
come within that halo of personal con- 
sciousness which surrounds each of us. 
Mary Peveril laughed softly at the idea 
that Mary Durham’s life was more per- 
fect and more important than her own. 
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On the other hand, Mary Durham did 
not laugh, but felt its superiority so 
much that out of pure pity for the other 
she was like to cry. ‘Thus the two, 
from their different positions, looked 
each upon the other with a sensé of 
unexpressed and affectionate superiority 
—as, for one thing or another, on one 
ground or another, most people do. We 
all of us do it, whether our higher 
ground is made up of more sorrow or 
more joy, more pain or more prosperity. 
Anything answers for a pedestal ; so 
wears the world away. 

There is but one other incident that 
I know of which has occurred in the 
life at Grove House, beyond the build- 
ing of the new wing and the arrival of 
Miss Rosa Broadbent, Sir John Broad- 
bent’s daughter, from Leicestershire, 
which event made Miss Robinson 
very happy and proud, as denoting the 
advent of the aristocracy to share the 
advantage of Mrs. Peveril’s instructions. 
I will tell you what this as, and 
leave you to furm such conclusions from 
it as your knowledge of human nature 
suggests. It came to pass in the fol- 
lowing way :— 

A boy is a troublesome being, in- 
tended for the delight and affliction, 
but often more for the affliction than 
delight, of his anxious parents. This 
is a fact recognized largely by the 
parental mind, especially on the advent 
of the holidays, and will come home, I 
do not doubt, at the present moment to 
many ; and little Jack Peveril was one of 
those anxious blessings. He was a bold 
and daring child, all the bolder and 
more enterprising, as sometimes hap- 
pens, from living in an atmosphere 
which was not favourable to adventure. 
He knew, the little rogue, better than 
anyone, that in the narrative of his 
escapades which Miss Robinson was 
fond of making, there was always a tone 
of admiration, and that wonder at his 
feats changed very easily into pride of 
them—a fact which was little likely to 
diminish either the frequency or the 
boldness of his enterprises. But one 
winter afternoon during the Christmas 
holidays a glorious dream took posses- 
sion of Jack’s mind. He was seven 


years old, and he had never seen Lon- 
don except when he drove there with 
his mother to visit the Durhams or old 
Mrs. Tufnell in the Square, upon which 
solemn journeys he had seen visions of 
lights and shows and shop-windows, 
which had filled his imagination. Just 
the day before, Miss Robinson had 
given him an account of the wonders of 
the Polytechnic, an institution which 
to her schoolmistressly mind, combining 
as it did instruction with amusement, 
continued to hold a high place among 
what she would have called the attrac- 
tions of the metropolis. When Jack 
heard of the diving-bell, his eyes grew 
rounder and rounder, and danced and 
shone with excitement. He dreamed 
of it all night, and when he got up in 
the morning, not)iing but the fact that 
the great old well at the end of the 
garden was frozen over would have pre- 
vented him from attempting a descent 
in the bucket, covered with an im- 
promptu lid, and supplied with air by 
the hose for watering the garden, accord- 
ing to an elaborate plan which he had 
formed in his own mind, and which, 
illustrated by diagrams, he confided 
after breakfast to Miss Robinson. She 
screamed, good soul, and rushed to the 
gardener to beg that the well might be 
instantly closed up, while Mrs. Peveril 
took her son by her hand and explained 
to him how such an experiment would 
necessarily end. ‘ But the man in the 
diving-bell is not drowned,” said Jack, 
incredulous. 

“When you see the diving-bell, you 
will see that it is very different,” said 
Mary, solemnly. 

“ Then take me tosee the diving: bell, 
mamma,” 

“ Yes, dear, some time or other,” said 
the mother. 

“ But I should like to go now—now 
—to-day ; come to-day. What is the 
good of putting things off? I want to 
see the diving-bell very much. I want 
to try it. Why should I be told of it 
if I am not to see it? Come to-day.” 

“JT wish you would not tell the boy 
about such things,” Mrs. Peveril said 
afterwards to Miss Robinson, who was 
humble and confessed her fault, but 
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asked proudly, “ Who could help telling 
him, a boy just running over with sense 
and cleverness? Only look at his draw- 
ings! He had settled it all, bless him : 
how to cover up the bucket and breathe 
through the india-rubber tube.” Miss 
Robinson was not at all sure that he 
would not have been successful. “ Any- 
how, it was an excellent idea,” she said, 
“and just shows what I am always 
teliing you, how wonderfully clever that 
child is. When he has got to be a 
great engineer, or something, you will 
confess that 1 am right.” 

But Jack went away with his head full 
of the diving-bell. He had a shilling in 
his little pocket, and unbounded audacity 
in his little soul. After their early dinner 
he went out with his whip into the 
garden. It was just the sort of exhila- 
rating winter day which brings the 
temptation to be doing. He could not 
go and sit indoors “like a girl,” and he 
had nothing particular to play at out- 
side ; and the big gate was open. Jack 
ran over all the pros and cons in his 
mind, and felt the shilling in his pocket. 
He thought to himself that he would go 
a little way and see. If he did not 
get the length of the diving-bell, at 
least he might get to some shop and 
spend his shilling. He propped up his 
whip against a tree, and, after pausing 
for some time at the gate, made a rush 
through. Then the first delight of 
doing what was absolutely forbidden 
seized upon him. His eyes lighted up, 
his heart began to beat—and he plunged 
furth into the unknown. 

When he was missed, I will not at- 
tempt to describe the consternation of 
Grove House. It was holiday time, and 
the girls were all away ; but the whole 
of the maids, whe had little to do and 
were eager for an excitement, got into 
“such a way” that there was no sub- 
duing them. The house had already 
gone out of its mind, and was in a 
frantic condition, raving about the doors 
and at the winduws, when Mrs. Peveril 
heard first that her boy was missing. 
By this time Miss Robinson herself, 
pale and speechless with terror, had set 
out to look for him, attended by two of 
the maids—a frightened group. There 
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was a scout at the gate to report if any- 
one was seen coming. The gardener 
had already dragged the well; and 
they told Mary this to make her cheer- 
fu] when she came down to tea. 

“ Dragged the well!” cried poor Mrs. 
Peveril. She too rushed out, poor 
soul, with anguish indescribable in her 
heart ; and I should use up all the ad- 
jectives in the language did I attempt 
to describe to you all the miseries, de- 
spairs, and horrors that were in Grove 
House, and on the principal suburban 
ways all about, till nine o’clock of that 
dreadful night. The gardener went off 
in one direction, and two policemen in 
two others, Mary ran everywhere, 
distracted, not knowing where to go. 
Elder runaways have haunts, and they 
have friends who can be applied to for 
knowledge of their whereabouts ; but a 
young gentleman of seven has seldom 
anywhere to go to. The imaginations 
of the two ladies naturally jumped to 
the very worst that could happen. He 
must have been run over, or fallen 
into the canal, or something equally 
dreadful; and nobody so much as 
thought of the Polytechnic and the 
diving: bell. 

At nine o’clock, however, just as Mary 
had come back despairing, from a useless 
search, to hear that no trace had been 
found, and was preparing to set out 
again, a shout was heard from the gate. 
The first to perceive the returning run- 
away was the boy who cleaned the 
shoes, and who shouted loud enough 
to be heard a mile off; then all the 
maids took up the cry ; and Mary, who 
had sunk into a chair in the parlour, 
half resting, half despairing, before she 
set out, sprang to her feet at the 
sound. The dvors were all open, the 
night-air blew the lights about, and 
would of course have given them all 
their death of cold, as Miss Robin- 
son remarked afterwards, had it not 
been for the excitement. She flew 
out to the dark garden, half wild, and 
clutched at something which stood very 
firm upon two small legs, and looked up 
at her, half-alarmed, half-defiant. “I 
losted my way,” said little Jack, want- 
ing very much to cry, but too proud to 
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yield to the impulse. He was terribly 
afraid. I don’t know what the child 
thought would or might be done to him ; 
and this terror froze him, though his 
little heart was swelling. Some one had 
led the child in by the hand, to whom 
nobody gave the least attention. He 
followed the rest into the parlour 
without saying a word, when Mary, 
after devouring the boy with wild 
kisses, carried him in there, by this 
time howling freely. Jack put his 
cold little arms round his mother’s 
neck and roared as soon as he felt that 
he was safe and nothing was going to 
be done to him; and Miss Robinson 
and the maids stood round and be- 
moaned him. He should have been 
whipped, and Mary fully intended to 
do so when occasion served. But with 
the little newly-found creature nestling 
against her, and her heart and her 
frame all trembling with emotion, what 
could she do but kiss the little villain ? 
The gentleman who had brought him 
in smiled and looked on. He stood 
in the shade where no one remarked 
him. The maids, when they dispersed, 
were the first to notice this strange 
figure, and that with a thrill of fright- 
for it was late to have a strange man 
in the house ; but then the two police- 
men were in the kitchen, come to 
receive the reward of their trouble. 
When Miss Robinson turned round in 
her turn to go and order supper for 
these valiant champions, she too per- 
ceived with a start the strange man. 
“Oh, Mary, you have not thanked the 
gentleman!” she cried, making him a 
eurtsey in her surprise—and then she 
gave a great cry, and rushed forward 
with extended hands. 

You will ask me by what strange 
chance it was that poor Mr. Bonventura, 
come back after many wanderings, 
thirsting for a sight of the people he 
had been fond of and the woman whom 
he loved, should find himself in Jack’s 
way precisely on this very night when 
he was most wanted. I do not pre- 
tend to be able to answer the question. 
Such things do happen sometimes, as 
we all know. We dare not make them 
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happen in books, so very pat to the 
occasion as they often happen in life ; 
but I cannot disguise this piece of good 
fortune which happened just at the right 
moment. Mr. Bonventura was wel- 
comed back into the house as if he 
had been its guardian angel. He was 
made to tell all the story of his wan- 
derings, as people are made to do 
when they arrive at home. They sur- 
rounded him with kind and friendly 
and grateful looks. “Stay with us, 
oh stay, thou art weary and worn!” 
they said to him, as the soldier’s friends 
said to him in his dream. To a 
young lover this eager warmth of 
affectionate friendship makes (people 
say) the absence of the love he desires 
all the more bitter. But Mr. Bonven- 
tura was not young, and the wisdom 
of his country, as well as the wisdom 
of his age, had taught him, when he 
could not have all he wanted, to accept 
as much as he could get. And he did 
accept it. He came back to his old 
occupation which he had loved. He 
spent his evenings in the parlour, 
where he was always welcome. Many 
people think—and Miss Robinson, 
always sanguine and never tired of a 
little romance, is one of them—that 
after all Mrs. Peveril will relent and 
marry this good man. But I do not 
think so, In the meantime, however, 
his company is a great addition to her 
happiness, She believes in him, re- 
spects him, is attached to him in a way. 
It is very pleasant, very strengthening 
and satisfactory, for men and women 
to be friends: nor is it necessary that 
they should be lovers in order to 
secure this mutual comfort; and I 
imagine Mr. Bonventura has given in 
to Mary’s view of the subject. At all 
events the “‘man in the house” makes 
a very pleasant addition to their society. 
Both her companions worship Mrs. 
Peveril, and think there never was any- 
one like her. The Durhams make a 
joke of it between themselves, though 
always in a kindly way from the height 
of their superior happiness; but, then, 
the gentle reader is aware that Mrs. 
Peveril sometimes smiles at them too. 
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FROM ONE TO ANOTHER. 





#. me Il. 


Far overhead 
An amber heaven fades to faintest gray : 
Sky stoops to sea, sea rises gray to sky, 
Wave rolls on wave, for ever, sigh on sigh— 
The death of day. 


Il. 


Art thou too dead ? 
The sea that rolls between, is that death’s sea? 
May no hands touch, no solemn echoes fall, 
None answering cry if one to other call, 
From land or sea ? 


Il, 


Canst thou forget? 
Wandering for ever on some unknown shore, 
Living or dead, oblivious or most blest— 
Perchance thy feet at last have found a rest 
For evermore # 


IV. 


Living or dead, 
Star-eyed and pale thy face seems ever near: 
Remembering, Love, in life one hour, one day, 
ya) Call once from out the dark, then turn away— 
One heart may hear. 


v. 


Hast thou not heard 
Passionate moan of waves that break in tears, 
Break on, and die, and still may not forget 
The infinite perfection of regret— 


These weary years? 
E. B. 
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MR. FROUDE’S ENGLISH IN IRELAND. 


Amoneo the intellectual phenomena of 
the present day, one of the most re- 
markable is certainly the presence 
among us of a small but able body 
of literary men, whose repugnance to 
modern liberal tendencies has led them 
to opinions on secular policy more 
fitted for the latitude of Russia than 
of England, and on religious policy 
more fitted for the Middle Ages than 
for the nineteenth century. The two 
things they hate the most are civil 
and religious liberty. Freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, repre- 
sentative government, the rights of 
nations to determine the form of 
government under which they will 
live, the rights of weak minorities to 
protection, as long as they do not 
injure their neighbours, the right of 
every man to profess the religious 
belief and adopt the religious worship 
which he considers the best, are in their 
phraseology mere cant or shams. The 
two fundamental principles of all con- 
stitutional government—that the will 
of the majority should rule, and that 
the scruples of the minority should be 
respected—are equally antipathetic to 
them. The whole tendency of modern 
policy in their eyes is a mistake, and 
history has to them a certain melan- 
choly charm as a record of religious and 
political despotisms which have been 
weakly banished from the world. 
Opinions such as these, though now 
rare, and we venture to think, morbid 
eccentricities, were once supreme in 
Europe, and were usually based upon 
theological tenets. The belief in an 
infallible Church, in the criminality of 
religious error, and in the divine right 
of kings, has at different periods led 
good men to justify some of the most 
atrocious crimes that ever disgraced our 
world. The modern school, however, 
has no sympathy with these doctrines, 


and it is a melancholy, and indeed a 
humiliating fact, that some of the most 
ardent eulogies of the policy of destroy- 
ing certain forms of religion by the 
sword have come from men whose own 
opinions on these matters are notoriously 
heterodox or lax. 

It would be a mistake, however, to 
suppose that there is no distinct prin- 
ciple underlying these views. The lead- 
ing doctrine of this school is the worship 
of success as the supreme evidence of 
goodness, Wherever they find might 
there also they find right. To decide 
whether a nation is right in invading, 
dispossessing, or enslaving another, the 
one real question is whether she is able 
to do it. If she is, the pretext she 
chooses is of little consequence. Her 
ultimate success is her justification. 
She is obeying ‘“God’s law,” and the 
weaker nation, if unable to resist 
effectually, is immoral in resisting at 
all. The supreme law of political 
ethics is thus 

** The good old rule, the simple plan, 

That he should take who has the power, 
And he should keep who can.” 

As Mr. Froude expresses it in the 
present work: “The superior part has 
a natural right to govern, the inferior 
part has a natural right to be governed ; 
and a rude but adequate test of supe- 
riority and inferiority is provided in the 
relative strength of the different orders 
of human beings.”! The rights of 
man—if such rights there be—are not 
to liberty, but to wise direction and 
control.”2 “ The right to resist depends 


‘upon the power of resistance.”* “There 


is no disputing against strength, nor 
happily is there any need to dispute, 
for the strength which gives a right to 
freedom implies the presence of those 
qualities which ensure that it will be 
rightly used.” 4 

1 Pp. 2. 2 Ibid. 
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That the leading writers of this 
school are not only men of great 
genius, but also of eminently noble 
and humane dispositions, may be 
readily conceded. The character of a 
writer is one thing. The principles he 
advocates are quite another, and no- 
thing which is here written about the 
latter is intended to cast the smallest 
reflection upon the former. Of the doc- 
trine, however, we can speak with no 
respect. It appears to us not only pro- 
foundly false in itself, but also as well 
fitted as any in the whole range of 
opinions to pervert the moral judg- 
ments of men. No system can strike 
more directly at the root of all that is 
noble and generous in human nature 
than this deification of success, this 
worship of force as the incarnation of 
right, this hatred of all that is weak and 
of all that is unsuccessful. It makes it 
the function of History to stand by the 
scaffold and curse the victims as they 
pass. Its natural fruits have been an 
enthusiasm for despotism and persecu- 
tion, a firm belief in the power of ends 
to justify means, a systematic deprecia- 
tion or neglect of all the virtues which 
soften the character and adorn the 
social or domestic sphere, without for- 
tifying men for the great collisions of 
life. It has led one great and vene- 
rable writer to make Frederick William 
a hero, and to become the eulogist of 
the invasion of Silesia, and the partition 
of Poland, while he speaks with con- 
tempt of the philanthropy of Howard, 
and of all the noble efforts that have 
been made to break the fetters of the 
slave. It has made another great writer, 
the panegyrist of Henry VIII, the 
apologist for the use of judicial tor- 
ture, and the author of one of the most 
uncompromising defences of religious 
persecution it has ever been our for- 
tune to peruse. 

This book belongs to the class of his- 
tories which are written, not for the 
purpose of giving a simple and impar- 
tial narrative of events, but clearly and 
almost avowedly for the purpose of 
enforcing certain political doctrines. It 
is written with passion, and apparently 


under extreme irritation, and is, for the 
most part, a bitter invective against the 
Irish people, against the Catholic reli- 
gion, and, above all, against the maxims 
of liberal policy. The Irish Celts, in the 
opinion of Mr. Froude, are a race hope- 
lessly vitiated and debased, absolutely, 
incurably, and constitutionally unfitted 
for self-government, and only to be ruled 
by a strict and steady despotism. They 
are a people “who do not understand 
forbearance, who interpret lenity into 
fear, and respect only an authority 
which they dare not trifle with.”! 
They are ‘‘a people incapable of self- 
restraint.” “The worst means of 
governing them is to give them their 
own way. In concession they see only 
fear, and those that fear them they hate 
and despise. Coercion succeeds better. 
They respect a master hand, though it 
be a hard and cruel one.”* The main 
object in ruling them should be to anni- 
hilate their social and political power, 
to prevent them as far as possible from 
amalgamating with, and thus depressing 
the ruling race, and, above all, to ex- 
tirpate their religion. Cromwell, and 
Cromwell alone, we are told, endea- 
voured to govern the Irish “ by true 
ideas,” or, in other words, “by the 
laws, so far as intellect can discern 
them, appointed by the Maker of the 
world.”* When the capture of Drog- 
heda and Wexford and the deliberate 
massacre of their entire garrisons had 
concluded the rebellion, he availed him- 
self of the opportunity to confiscate all 
the land in the three chief provinces of 
Ireland. He colonized those provinces 
with his soldiers. He lelt indeed the 
peasantry to till the soil for the new 
masters, but he banished all the ruling 
classes, “the chiefs, tiie leading members 
of tne Irish race—the middle and upper 
classes, as we should call them,” ® into 
Connaught. He absolutely suppressed 
that religious worship which the whole 
native population believed to be essen- 
tial to their eternal salvation. He pro- 
nounced by one sweeping judgment, 
and without any detailed investigation, 
2 P. 65. 2 Pp. 571. 3 Pp. 138. 
« Pp. 537, 570, 571. 6 P. 133, 
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the entire priesthood guilty of high 
treason; and those who remained to 
sustain the faith of the wretched pea- 
sants, or carry comfort to their deso- 
lated homes, were either put on board 
vessels for Spain, transported as convicts 
to the Barbadoes, or imprisoned in two 
small islands in the Atlantic. Having 
taken these measures with the natives, 
he endeavoured to encourage the Pro- 
testant colony by commercial freedom, 
by abolishing the separate parliament, 
and giving the colonists a representation 
in England. 

This scheme of policy in all its parts 
is the subject of warm, repeated, and 
unqualified eulogy by an English his- 
torian of the nineteenth century. The 
attempt especially to extirpate by law 
the religion of an entire nation arouses 
his most ardent sympathies. He dilates 
with fervour upon the disloyalty of 
the Catholics, upon the penalties which 
in other lands they inflicted upon Pro- 
testants, upon the pernicious nature of 
their opinions. No Moslem conqueror, 
no Spanish inquisitor, was ever less 
troubled with scruples of humanity in 
persecuting the enemies of his faith. 
‘“‘The lines of the two creeds,” we are 
told, “ were identical with the lines of 
loyalty and disloyalty.” “The best 
minds of England really believed that 
besides its treasonable aspects the 
Roman Catholic religion was intellec- 
tually degrading and spiritually poison- 
ous.”2 “The mass—as a symbol whose 
supreme pontiff had applauded the in- 
surrection of 1641—it was not legiti- 
mate only, but necessary to interdict, 
till the adherents of it retired from a 
position which was intolerable in civil- 
ized society.”3 Of the efficiency, as well 
as of the legitimacy of persecution, Mr. 
Froude has no doubt. “ Had the 
Catholic bishops been compelled in 
earnest to betake themselves elsewhere, 
had the importation of priests from 
abroad been seriously and sternly pro- 
hibited, the sacerdotal system must have 
died a natural death, and the creed have 
perished along with it.”* “Ireland, had 

1 P. 210. 2 Pp, 213. 
3 P. 127. ‘Pp. 213. 
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Cromwell left a son like himself, must 
in another generation have been Pro- 
testant.”' “Romanism, sternly re- 
pressed, must have died out as Pro- 
testantism died in Spain and Italy.”? 

We do not intend—to the great 
majority of our readers we believe it 
would be wholly superfluous—to make 
any comment upon the morality or 
humanity of those sentiments, or to 


a 


enter into any general defence of the “ 


principles of religious toleration. We 
shall content ourselves with pointing 
out what appears to us the gross his- 
torical exaggeration involved in the 
belief that the creed of the Irish was 
at the root of their rebellions. The 
struggle between the two races had 
raged for centuries when their religion 
was the same, and it was the natural 
and inevitable consequence of their rela- 
tive position. It was a question of 
nationality, and of race, and afterwards 
of the possession of land, much more 
than of creed. Ireland had only been 
very partially conquered hy Strong- 
bow. The English remained a small 
military colony, planted in the midst 
of a large, hostile, and half- savage 
population. The Irish followed a multi- 
tude of great independent chiefs, each 
of whom could command the undivided 
allegiance of a considerable body of fol- 
lowers, each of whom was constantly at 
war with the English, or with the 
others. At certain periods, intermar- 
riage with the Irish, and the strange fas- 
cination which the freer Irish mode of 
life appears to have exercised over the 
colonists, induced the latter in great 
numbers to adopt the manners of the 
natives. At others, the line of demar- 
cation was clearly drawn. Intermar- 
riage was forbidden. The Irish were 
placed beyond the pale of law, and 
were accustomed themselves to levy 
black mail upon the English. There 
was a kind of chronic hostility, accom- 
panied on both sides by great, barbari- 
ties. On the one side was a compact 
body of disciplined men of a higher 
civilization, and oftenactuated by motives 
and views of government that were far 
1 Pp, 212. 2 P. 140. 
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from ignoble; on the other were a 
multitude of divided chiefs and undis- 
ciplined clans, recoiling from the obli- 
gations of feudal law, and struggling 
to free their country from a foreign 
invader. 

The Reformation came, and it un- 
doubtedly furnished some new pretexts, 
aggravations, and alliances; but it did 
not produce, for some years it hardly 
influenced, the quarrel. “On the rup- 
ture of England with the Papacy,” says 
Mr. Froude, “the Irish, by immediate 
instinct, threw themselves on the Roman 
side.”! It would be more coryect to 
say that the Irish simply remained in 
the position in which they were. The 
causes which induced the English sud- 
denly to change their creed did not 
operate in Ireland, and the main de- 
mand of the Irish for a long period was 
merely to be permitted to worship ac- 
cording to the religion in which they 
were born. Their creed, however, at 
this time rested very lightly upon them, 
and no part of their violence can be 
ascribed to fanaticism. Under Henry the 
chiefs were induced with little difficulty 
to accept large portions of the confiscated 
Church lands. Under his successor 
proselytism was more active. Unconse- 
crated prelates were thrust into Irish 
sees, but still there was hardly a ripple 
of religious agitation. Under Mary, 
when the supreme power passed once 
more into Catholic hands, and at the 
very time when a fierce persecution was 
raging in England, the Protestants in 
Ireland were absolutely unmolested. A 
more decisive and, it must be added, a 
more honourable proof of the absence of 
religious fanaticism it would be impos- 
sible to conceive. 

With Elizabeth matters began to 
change. “ At this time,” observes Mr. 
Froude, “in Ireland, ‘of the birth of 
the land’ there were no Protestants at 
all.”* Elizabeth determined—and Mr. 
Froude appears warmly to approve 
of her resolve—to thrust upon this 
people the new faith. The mass was 
accordingly forbidden by law. Fires 
were imposed on those who abstained 

2 P. me. 2 Pp. 40. > Pp. 47. 
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from the Anglican service, and the 
bishops within the pale, who refused to 
take the oath of supremacy, were de- 
prived of their sees. Yet no serious 
measures were taken for the conver- 
sion of the people. The Bible was not 
translated into Irish. Proselytism was 
discouraged. As the Government de- 
sired, as far as possible, to suppress 
the lrish tongue, it was ordered that 
the Anglican service amid an Irish- 
speaking population should be read 
in English, or, if that language was 
not understood, in Latin. At the same 
time the extreme difficulty of enforcing 
a genéral proscription of the religion of 
the nation, as well as the natural tem- 
perament of the Queen, which inclined 
to half-measures, placed limits to the 
persecution. Catholicism was branded 
by law. The priests were deprived of 
their churches and revenues, but the 
mass was celebrated without difficulty 
in the castles of the chiefs and on the 
hill-sides. It was inevitable that under 
these circumstances the people should 
have continued Catholic. It was equally 
inevitable that the religious feeling of 
the country should be driven into re- 
bellion. 

Mr. Froude, as we have said, in the 
present work warmly eulogizes the 
efforts that were made to extirpate 
Catholicism. He is full of eloquence 
about its natural disloyalty ; and if he 
blames Elizabeth, it is chiefly for the 
feebleness and lenity of her policy. 
Most persons, we should imagine, in 
reviewing the rebellions in her reign, 
would consider that penal laws directed 
against the religion of the entire nation 
were sufficiently oppressive and suffi- 
ciently irritating to account for them. 
Mr. Froude, however, has a different 
theory. He assures us that it is a 
peculiarity of the Irish race, and 
especially of the Irish Catholics, that 
the more they are indulged the more 
they will rebel, and their rebellion under 
Elizabeth is his first great proof of this 
position. He deliberately argues that 
if they rose against the Queen it was 
not because she had proscribed their 
religion and overthrown their altars, 
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not because sh@ had driven the priests 
out of the churches and plundered 
their revenues, but because “she had 
forbidden her viceroys to meddle with 
religjén,” because she had connived 
at,the secret celebration of their wor- 
ship. The rebellion was not due to 
the rigour of the Government. It was 
an ungrateful return for excessive 
indulgence.' A paradox of this de- 
scription might fairly be left to the com- 
mon sense of the reader. It happens, 
however, that only a few years ago 
Mr. Froude himself treated this por- 
tion of Irish history in his former 
work, and those who desire to test his 
weight and consistency as an historian 
can hardly do better than turn to what 
he then wrote. The following plain and 
unsophisticated account from his own 
pen is a crushing answer to his later 
book :— 

“The suppression of the Catholic 
services enforced wherever the English 
had power, and hanging before the 
people as a calamity sure to follow as 
the limits of that power were extended, 
created a weight of animosity which no 
other measure could have produced, and 
alone made the problem of Irish adminis- 
tration hopelessly insoluble.”* “The 
language of the Archbishop of Cashel to 
Cardinal Alciati shows that, before the 
Government attempted to force a religion 
upon them which had not a single 
honest advocate in the whole nation, 
there was no ineurable disloyalty. If 
they were left with their own lands, 
their own laws, and their own ereed, the 
chiefs were willing to acknowledge the 
English Sovereign.”3 

But it was not only the worship of 
the nation that was threatened. We 
know from the unimpeachable authority 
of Sir Johan Davis, that a project had 
lon een entertained of “ rooting out ” 
the Trish from the soil, Before the 
great rebellion had begun, a design had 
been already formed and already dis- 
covered for taking possession of three- 
fourths of Munster, and exterminating 


1 Pp. 51, £2, 211, and 364, 

* History of England (ed. 1870), vol. x. pp. 
222, 223. 3 Ibid. p. 298. 
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the native population. “To these in- 
tending colonists,” writes Mr. Froude, 
“they were of no more value than their 
own wolves, aud would have been ex- 
terminated with equal indifference. Ac- 
cident only, which betrayed the project 
prematurely, and gave the chiefs time 
to combine, prevented the experiment 
being tried.”* “The expectation that 
the attempt would be renewed hung 
like a standing menace over an excited 
and agitated race, who believed that 
England was watching for an oppor- 
tunity to sweep them out and destroy 
them.”? 

Our readers have now an opportunity 
of judging from Mr. Froude’s own words 
the wisdom of his new theory, that the 
rebellion under Elizabeth was an illus- 
tration of the great law that the more 
Irish Catholics are indulged the more 
they will rebel. The term rebellion 
can hardly be applied with strict 
accuracy to nobles whose subjection 
to the English crown was never more 
than nominal. At all events they had 
the strongest of all conceivable reasons 
for their revolt. We have no desire to 
drape them in any colours of fantastic 
romance, or to represent them as other 
than semi-barbarous chiefs ; but at least 
they were fighting for the three strongest 
motives that can actuate men, for their 
creed, their country, and their property. 
In the present work it suits Mr. Froude’s 
theory to represent their rebellion as 
merely religious, and he is very emphatic 
concerning their ingratitude. “In no 
Catholic country in the world had so 
much tolerance been shown for Pro- 
testants as had been shown to Catholics 
in Ireland. Each successive provocation 
had been repaid with larger indulgence 
and always with more miserable results. 
. . . . The bloody rebellions of Shar 
O'Neil, of the Earl of Desmond, and of 
the Earl of Tyrone . . were the rewards 
of forbearance.”* A few years ago, 
writing concerning this portion of Irish 
history, he informed us that *‘ The Irish 
were not to be blamed if they looked to 
the Pope, to Spain, to France, to any 

1 History of England, vol. x. p. 233. 
2 Ibid. p. 54. 3 P. 211. 
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friend in earth or heaven to deliver 
them from a power which discharged 
no single duty that rulers owe to sub- 
jects.” 

To these causes we must add the 
atrocities which before the rebellion 
were practised by English soldiers. 
* Elizabeth’s soldiers, with their pay for 
ever in arrears, and not choosing to 
starve, lived almost universally by plun- 
Placed in the country to repress 
banditti, they were little different from 
banditti. . . . Too few to be able to 
take prisoners, or hold a mutinous dis- 
trict in compelled quiet, their only re- 
source was to strike terror by cruelty. 
When sent to recover stolen cattle or 
punish a night foray, they came at last 
to regard the Irish peasants as unpos- 
sessed of the common rights of human 
beings, and shot or strangled them like 
foxes or jackals. More than once in 
the reports of officers employed in these 
services we meet . . . . English gentle- 
men describing expeditions into the 
mountains ‘to have some killing,’ as if 
a forest was being driven for a battue.”2 
The ferocity of these soldiers extended 
to the women and children. Sir Peter 
Carew and Gilbert were accustomed to 
slaughter women, babies that had 
scarcely left the breast, “children of 
three years old,” and to glory in the 
act, and they were absolutely unpunished 
and uncensured.* In his former book, 
when his main object was not to defame 
the Irish Catholics, Mr. Froude cha- 
racterized these acts as they deserved. 
“The English nation was shuddering 
over the atrocities of the Duke of 
Alva. The children in the nurseries 
were being inflamed to patriotic rage 
and madness by tales of Spanish ty- 
ranny. Yet Alva’s bloody sword never 
touched the young, the defenceless, or 
those whose sex even dogs can recog- 
nize and respect.” * 

It is with no pleasure that we revive 
the. memory of these atrocities, but the 
extreme partiality which in the present 
work Mr. Froude has displayed in the 

1 History of England, vol. x. pp. 262, 268, 

2 Ibid. p. 51. 3 Ibid. pp. 243—257. 

4 Ibid. p. 252. 











Desmond was in reality little co 
with religion. That of O'Neil 
more theological complexion, for one 
the chief demands of that great leade 
was that the Catholic worship should be 
permitted among Catholics. As might 
have been expected from its antecedents 
the war soon became one of extermina- 
tion. No quarter was given, and in 
numerous cases women and children and 
men of the Irish race who had never 
taken part in the rebellion were deli- 
berately massacred. In the island of 
Rathlin 600 women and children, who 
had been sent there as to a safe refuge, 
were surprised by Norris, and were all 
slaughtered. Essex accepted the hos- 
pitality of Sir Brian O’Neil. After a 
banquet, when the Irish chief had re- 
tired unsuspiciously to sleep, the Eng- 
lish general surrounded the house with 
soldiers, captured his host with his wife 
and his brother, sent them all to Dublin - 
for execution, and massacred the whole 
body of his friends and retainers. On 
another occasion an English officer, a 
favourite of the Viceroy, invited seven- 
teen Irish gentlemen to supper, and 
when they rose from table had them 
all stabbed. For many years the history 
of Ireland was with little intermission 
a dreary monotony of carnage. No 
language can adequately describe the 
horrors of the scenes that were enacted 
in Munster. Year after year the har- 
vests were deliberately burnt, everything 
that could furnish sustenance for man 
was destroyed, and famine rose to such 
a pitch that little children were killed 
for food. “The Irish,” said Spenser, 
“looked like anatomies of death, and 
spoke like ghosts crying out of the grave; 
they flocked to a plot of watercresses as 
to a feast, and ate dead carrion, happy 
when they could find it; and soon 
after scraped the very carcases out of 
the graves.” Women lay in wait for 


a passing rider, and rushed out like 
famished wolves to slay and devour 
At last a yreat solitude 
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his horse. 
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reigned over the land. ‘ Whoever did 
travel from the one end to the other of 
all Munster,” said Holinshed, “ would 
not meet any man, woman, or child, 
saving in towns and cities, nor yet see 
any beast.” Over whole provinces there 
was not to be heard the lowing of a cow 
or the voice of a husbandman, and it 
is probable that even more perished by 
starvation than by the sword. 

The war at last burnt out, but a new 
source of trouble began. Large confis- 
cations followed, and a tide of English 
and Scotch adventurers set in to settle 
upon the soil, The threat of the whole- 
sale confiscation of their property had 
been one of the causes that drove the 
chiefs into rebellion, and Mr. Froude 
clearly intimates his opinion that on its 
suppression such a measure should have 
been universal, and should have been 
accompanied by stricter laws against 
Catholicism.’ The statesmen of Eliza- 
beth were somewhat more merciful and 
tolerant than their historian, but under 
James I. six counties in Ulster were 
appropriated and colonized by the 
Scotch. Measures of the same nature, 
but on a smaller scale, had already taken 
place under Elizabeth, but the planta- 
tion under James was far more impor- 
tant. It was planned with much skill 
—partly by the advice of Bacon. Some 
regard was paid to the interest of the 
poorer Irish, and the introduction of a 
new and energetic element produced a 
considerable influx of prosperity and 
laid the foundation of much future good. 
On the other hand, multitudes of pro- 
prietors were driven as beggars from the 
land. A new and bitter cause of resent- 
ment was planted in the minds of the 
people, and the first great step was taken 
in producing that insecurity of property 
and that smothered war between land- 
lord and tenant which was destined for 
so many generations to be the bane of 
Irish life As Mr. Goldwin Smith 
observes: “ No inherent want of respect 
for property is shown by the Irish peo- 
ple, if a proprietorship which had its 
origin within historical memory in fla- 
grant wrong is less sacred in their eyes 

1 Pp. 64, 65. 


than it would have been if it had its 
origin in immemorial right.” 

The country remained quiet till the 
civil war under Charles I. An inveterate 
animosity, however, now rankled in the 
minds of the Irish, above all in those 
counties in Ulster where the confisca- 
tions had taken place. It soon became 


evident to all men that the policy of 


“ rooting out” the Irish was not aban- 
doned, and that no Catholic could look 
forward to a secure possession of his 
land. To Mr. Froude’s great admira- 
tion, Wentworth, having as we are told 
**the eye of a born ruler,” undertook 
to confiscate the greater part of Con- 
naught, and to plant it with English 
settlers. Ireland was at this time per- 
fectly tranquil, and no provocation what- 
ever had been given. The means em- 
ployed were asearching inquisition into 
titles, which in the disturbed condition 
of Irish society could rarely be satis- 
factorily established, a revival of old 
and dormant claims, and a gross and 
systematic intimidation of juries. “The 
intention, scarcely concealed,” says Mr. 
Froude, “flung the Irish of the old 
blood into a frenzy of rage... . What to 
him was King or Parliament, Calvinism 
or Anglicanism ? The one fact to which 
all else was nothing, was coming home 
to his heart, that the Englishman, by 
force or fraud, was filching from him 
the inheritance of his fathers.”1 The 
policy of Wentworth, combined with the 
irritation excited by the confiscations 
in Ulster, with the extremely threaten- 
ing attitude the Parliament had assumed 
towards Catholicism, and with the op- 
portunity furnished by the civil war, 
produced the great rising of 1641. What 
can be thought of an historian who, 
having related these very facts, pro- 
ceeds to give the following as the ex- 
planation and the moral of the rebel- 
lion : “The Catholics were indulged to 
the uttermost, and therefore rebelled” ?? 
This is the second of Mr. Froude’s proofs 
of the ingratitude of the Irish. 


1 Pp. 80. 
2 P.89. The following is Hallam’s plain 
account of the matter :—‘ The primary causes 


of the rebellion are not to be found in the 
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The massacre of 1641 furnishes Mr. 
Fruude with one of his most effective 
pictures, It is elaborated with great 
pains, with great skill, and with great 
detail. We do not complain of the 
stern judgment he passes on the atro- 
cities that were committed, but we do 
complain of the disproportionate place 
- which he gives them in Irish history. 
That histury had long been a succession 
of massacres, and an historian who gives 
a detailed and highly-tinished picture 
of all the barbarities that were com- 
mitted on one side, while he dismisses 
in the briefest and most general manner 
those that were committed on the other, 
is in our opinion not dealing righte- 
ously with history. Those who have 
studied the evidence which is collected 
by Mr. Prendergast will probably not 
agree with that author in denying the 
reality of the massacre: but they will 
certainly adwit that it was not designed 
by the leaders of the rebellion; that its 
magnitude has been extravayantly exag- 
gerated, that it was a popular outburst 
extending only over a comparatively 
small portion of Ireland, and that, as a 
general rule at least, women and children 
were spared. It was confined to Ulster, 
and to a part of Ulster, and the con- 
federate leaders repudiated all partici- 
pation in it. Still, when every allow- 
ance has been made, it was very ferocious 
and very sanguinary. Many thousands 
were mussacred, aud many scenes of 
ghustly cruelty were enacted. Even 
children whetted their tiny swords 
for vengeance. Even cattle were bar- 
barously mutilated or destroyed. Hor- 
rible stories were told of the murder 
of helpless women and children; of 
luen whose eyes were put out, who were 
goaded naked along the roads, burnt 
alive, ripped open with knives, or 
cast by hundreds into rivers. The 
pent-up fury of a people brutalized 
by long oppression broke out at last. 
‘Lhey tought as men will fight who had 
supineness or misconduct of the Lords Justices, 
but in the two great sins of the English 
Government : in the penal laws as to religion 
which pressed on almost the whole people, 
and in the systematic iniquity which despoiled 
them of their possessions.” —Const. Hist. iii. 
p. 390. 
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been despoiled of their property, whose 
religion was under the ban of the law, 
who expected no quarter from their 
adversaries, whose parents had been 
hunted down like wild beasts. Reduced 
to its true proportions, the Irish mas- 
sacre reads like a page of the suppression 
of the Desmond rebellion ; and, savage 
and disgraceful as it undoubtedly was, an 
impartial judge will probably conclude 
that in the matter of cruelty there was 
much less difference than has been 
supposed between the two parties. 
The atrocities that were practised on 
the Irish in quarters where no massacre 
had taken place, and among classes who 
were simply defending their king or 
their religion, can hardly be surpassed. 
English sailors, as Clarendon assures us, 
rarely gave quarter to Irishmen ; but, 
“as well merchants and passengers as 
mariners, who fell into their hands, 
were bound back to back and thrown 
into the sea”! The saying, “nits 
will be lice,” by which the soldiers of 
Sir Charles Coote justified the murder 
of Irish infants, became proverbial : and 
the massacre at Carrickmines Castle, 
where every man, woman, and child 
was slaughtered, and a priest “cut into 
pieces as small as for the pot;” the 
massacres at Drogheda and Wexford, 
where the whole garrisons were delibe- 
rately put to the sword or thrust back 
into the flames, while every friar was 
knocked on the head; the massacre in 
England and Scotland of all Irish sol- 
diers who were taken in the army of 
the King, are characteristic incidents of 
the struggle. Half a million of human 
beings—a third part of the population 
of Ireland—perished. Slave-dealers were 
let loose upon the country, and a great 
multitude of young women and of boys 
were torn from their homes and sent as 
slaves to Barbadoes. Clarendon em- 
phatically declares that, to find a parallel 
to the scenes of wretchedness that were 
witnessed, we must turn to the suffer- 
ings of the Jews under Titus. Wild 
beasts multiplied over the desolated 
land, and fierce packs of wolves ranged 
among the ruined cabins, and preyed 
upon the carcases of the slain. 
1 Book xi. 
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That the Catholic spirit of the country 
should have thrown itself heartily into 
this rebellion was inevitable. It did 
so not because Catholicism had been 
indulged, nor yet because Catholicism 
is intolerant, but simply because the 
Puritan Parliament had openly declared 
its intention of exterminating it. Tole- 
rance of Popery was described as the 
most atrocious of crimes. Priests were 
hung in England merely for celebrating 
mass, and the popular preachers were 
perpetuaily urging the Jewish prece- 
dents for the slaughter of idolaters. We 
accordingly find that some priests were 
mixed up with the massacre, and that 
the highest ecclesiastical influence was 
exerted in favour of the rebellion. It 
is, however, not the less true that the 
chief causes of the rebellion were in the 
first instance secular, that it would have 
taken place if no difference of religion 
had existed, and that it never assumed 
altogether the character of a war of reli- 
giun. One of our most interesting docu- 
ments illustrating its character is the 
Life of Bishop Bedell, by his son-in-law 
Clogy. Bedell, of all Insh bishops, was 
the most energetic in proselytising, and 
the very decided type of his Protestant- 
ism might have been expected to make 
him peculiarly obnoxious to the Catho- 
lics. Bedell, however, was treated with 
the utmost consideration and respect. 
The Bishop of Elphin and many other 
Protestants were admitted under his 
root. Their worship was carried on 
without the smallest difficulty, and when 
he died the Catholic bishop and the 
rebel soldiers paid high honours to his 
remains. Clogy, who was an eye-wit- 
ness, and was himself an ardent Pro- 
testant, observes that the Irish hatred 
was rather against the English nation 
than against their religion ; that English 
and Scotch Papists suffered with the 
rest, and that the sword made no dis- 
tinction between Catholic and heretic.! 

We have already described the mea- 
sures of proscription that were taken by 
Cromwell—the absolute suppression of 
the Catholic worship, the sentence of high 
treason pronounced upon the whole 
1 Clogy’s ‘‘ Life of Bedell,” pp. 174, 175, 
183. 


Catholic priesthood, the confiscation of all 
Irish property in three provinces, the 
exile of the Celtic race to Connaught. 
Thesubject has recently been investigated 
with much skill and learning by Mr. 
Prendergast,’ and few pages of modern 
history have a deeper or a more pa- 
thetic interest. The spectacle, however, 
of the intolerable suffering which was 
then inflicted has no tendency to dimi- 
nish the enthusiasm of Mr. Froude. Of 
all the characteristics of the works of this 
great and in many respects admirable 
writer, the most repulsive is cer- 
tainly the complete absence of all 
traces of the most ordinary humanity 
in the relation of the sufferings of 
those to whom he happens to object. 
This characteristic had already ap- 
peared in his History of England—as, 
for example, in his picture of the torture 
and the martyrdom of Campion—but in 
the present work it is far more promi- 
nent. Nor is this the coldness which 
accompanies a rigidly impartial tempera- 
ment. The calm and austere payes of 
a Gibbon or a Hallam would be almost 
disfigured by emotion, but Mr. Froude 
belongs to a very different type. No 
historian was ever less judicial. His 
style quivers with passion. In describ- 
ing the deeds and characters of men 
who for centuries have mouldered in 
the dust, he is as fierce a partisan as the 
most tiery debater in Westminster. Ha- 
tred, however, seems too often the ani- 
mating principle of his history ; and in 
the present work the objects of that 
hatred are the Irish Celts and their 
religion. 

lt is characteristic of his enthusiasm 
for brute force, that he has no doubt 
that the system of Cromwell, if perse- 
vered in, would have made Ireland a 
Protestant country. For our part we 
cannot share his confidence. We believe 
the attempt to extirpate the religion of 
an entire nation to be as fatuous as it 
is infamous. ‘The success that attended 
the penal laws of Elizabeth against the 
English Catholics, the success that on the 
Continent attended the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, and the atrocities of the 
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Spanish Inquisition, is no proof to the 
contrary. In the first instance the creed 
that triumphed was that of a large and 
zealous minority who could appeal to the 
national sentiment. In the other cases 
it was the creed of an overwhelming 
majority. What the effects of the Irish 
policy of Cromwell actually were may be 
soon told. The massacres of Drogheda 
and of Wexford stamped upon the 
Irish mind an indelible hatred of Eng- 
land and of Protestantism, while 40,000 
lrish troops enlisted under the banner 
vf Spain strengthened the forces of 
Catholicism on the Continent. Of all 
Irish counties, perhaps the most anti- 
English is Tipperary, which was chiefly 
colonized by the soldiers of Cromwell. 
Of ail Irish cities, none is more vehe- 
mently Catholic than Drogheda, which 
was the scene of his greatest triumph. 
His name is still powerful in dividing 
the two nations; and as early as the 
reign of Anne, as Mr. Froude himself 
assures us, it was equally execrated in 
ireland by Catholics and Protestants, 
by Dissenters and by Churchmen.! 

We have dwelt su long on the earlier 
stages of Mr. Froude’s book, that we must 
hurry rapidly over the rest. We pass 
over the Act of Settlement, which, 
in violation of the engagements of 
Charles 1, but in obedience to a 
great State necessity, confirmed the 
uitles of a large proportion of the 
Cromwellian settlers, and restored to 
the Irish rather less than half the land 
that had been confiscated. We pass 
also the period of religious toleration 
uuder Charles LI. and -the struggle 
of the lrish in favour of his suc- 
cessor. ‘The strange inversion of parts 
by which the descendants of the colo- 
nists whom the first English Stuart 
planted in Ulster were the bitterest ad- 
versaries of his successor, while the de- 
scendants of the Celts who were expelled 
were his warmest friends, has been often 
noticed. The scandalous proceedings 
of the Irish Parliament under James 
are well known, and they show but too 
plainly how ulcerated the minds of the 
Catholics had become, and how little 
they were disposed to acquiesce in the 

1 P, 285. 


condition of property in Ireland. Lord 
Macaulay has made this subject specially 
his own, and while fully and justly con- 
demning the Parliament of James, he 
has dwelt, with that humane and generous 
wisdom which is rarely absent trom his 
writings, on the causes of its incapacity, 
The decree establishing liberty of wor- 
ship in Ireland is the redeeming feature 
of its legislation ; but the repeal of the 
Act of Settlement, on which Irish pro- 
perty rested since Charles IL, and 
the arbitrary act of attainder condemu- 
ing between two and three thousand 
Protestant landlords as guilty of high 
treason, and confiscating their laud, coim- 
bined in the very highest degree injus- 
tice, tyranny, and impolicy. ‘he object 
was to annul the contiscations of Crom- 
well and of James L; but after the 
period of time which had elapsed, and 
the purchases, sales, and improveménts 
that had taken place, the object and 
the means were equally unjust. We 
have no more desire than Mr. Froude to 
excuse these acts, but an impartial his- 
torian would have remembered that 
many of the Irish legislators had pro- 
bably been themselves deprived of their 
property by Cromwell, and that the 
deprivation had been confirmed by the 
Act of Settlement ; that the parents of 
others had been spoliated by James, 
that the security of property had been 
shaken to its basis by the violence 
which had taken place, and that the act 
of attainder, unjust and barbarous as it 
was, only copied but too faithfully that 
of Cromwell against the Catholic priests. 
Of the impartiality of Mr. Froude, it is 
sufficient to say that he invariably de- 
scribes the part which the Irish took in 
favour of James Ll. as a revolt, aud 
that in narrating the struggie he does 
not even bestow 2 single sentence on the 
character of Sarstield. The Irish Bayard 
is indeed too well known to need any 
fresh eulogy ; but the omission is emi- 
nently characteristic of the, spirit of this 
book. ‘The main object of Mr. Froude 
is to make the Irish Catholics appear 
odious and contemptible, and therefore, 
when he finds a man of signal purity 
and nobleness in their ranks, he passes 
him by with the barest allusion. 
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To William, as might be expected, 
Mr. Froude is very hostile. No instance 
of popular injustice is indeed more 
striking than that which, in Ireland 
at least, has associated with religious 
bigotry the name of one who far ex- 
ceeded in enlightened tolerance any 
other ruler of his time, and whose calm, 
calculated, and inflexible humanity re- 
mained unchanged amid the fiercest 
convulsions of sectarian and of civil 
strife. He was determined not to leave 
in Ireland the memory of another mas- 
sacre like that of Drogheda. He con- 
sistently employed all his influence to 
secure for the Catholics religious liberty ; 
and before the battle of Aghrim he 
proposed a policy which, if it could 
have been carried out, would have done 
more than any measure since the time 
of Strongbow to stanch the wounds 
of the suffering people. “Touched by 
the fate of a gallant nation that had 
made itself the victim of French pro- 
mises,” says Sir Charles Wogan, “the 
Prince of Orange, before the decisive 
battle of Aghrim, offered the Irish 
Catholics the free exercise of their 
religion, half the churches in the king- 
dom, and the moiety of their ancient 
possessions.” By the articles of the 
capitulation of Limerick he guaranteed 
to the Catholics the religious liberty 
they enjoyed under Charles II., and it 
was not his fault if the treaty was after- 
wards broken, 

We need hardly say that with such 
a character Mr. Froude can have no 
sympathy. He cannot forgive William 
for not having pushed matters to ex- 
tremities and terminated them as they 
were terminated by Cromwell. He is 
full of scorn for a Calvinist who suf- 
fered the mass to be celebrated in 
Ireland, and for a statesman who 
“believed that the Irish temperament 
was capable of being conquered by 
generosity.” He is evidently of opinion 
that the English policy towards Ilre- 
land since the Reformation had been 
marked by such a sustained and ex- 
travagant indulgence, that nothing 
except the incurable ingratitude of that 
unhappy nation could account for the 

1 Pp. 197. 


existence of disloyalty. He hints very 
intelligibly that the better policy 
would have been to transport them 
generally to other lands, or steadily 
decimate them till the unruly spirit 
had been broken ;! but he adds, that 
such “excess of severity” was not ab- 
solutely necessary. The line of policy 
which in his opinion was imperatively 
required, was substantially that of 
Cromwell: the complete suppression 
by law of the Catholic religion, the 
exile of the whole Catholic hierarchy, 
the stringent prohibition of the im- 
portation of all priests from abroad. 
Catholicism should have been univer- 
sally made a penal offence, and at the 
same time the native or Catholic 
faction should have been reduced to 
a state of complete subjugation. This 
being done, and the Protestants being 
entirely in the ascendant, every mea- 
sure should have been taken to en- 
courage material prosperity, to provicle 
for Protestant education and the free 
development of Protestant churches, 
and to efface the traces of distinct Irish 
nationality.” 

In support of these humane and 
enlightened views Mr. Froude favours 
us with a disquisition on the reasons for 
perseeuting Catholics. He is very sar- 
castic about the modern Liberal, whu, 
in matters of persecution, “ finds excuses 
for the Catholic which he refuses to the 
Calvinist”—who, in other words, main- 
tains that those whose creed rests 
avowedly upon the assertion of the 
right of private judgment are peculiarly 
criminal if they refuse the exercise of 
that right to others; and about “the 
sacred rights of conscience to choose its 
own religion, and in its own wisdom to 
believe whatever theories of divine 
things it happens to prefer.” He 
assures us once more, in direct aud 
flagrant contradiction not only to all 
other historians but even to his own 
narrative of facts, that the rebellions 
under Elizabeth and under Charles I. 
were due to the partial tolerance of 
Catholicism. He again represents the 


conduct of the Irish in taking part with 
the King in the struggle of the revolu- 
2 p. 218. 
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tion, as a rebellion—as a rebellion 
which was the consequence of the 
religious toleration that had followed 
the Restoration—as a rebellion which 
constitutes the third great historic proof 
of their inveterate ingratitude : and he 
asks, “‘ What was there in the circum- 
stances of Ireland that, when it was 
once more subdued, the English Govern- 
ment should have hesitated to apply 
the same rule there which Louis XLV. 
was finding necessary in France?” ? 
For our own part, we can readily admit 
that those in whose eyes the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, the dragonnades, 
and the expulsion of the French 
Huguenots were wise and righteous 
measures, may approve of a similar 
policy in Ireland, though even they 
may remember that there was one dis- 
tinction between the cases :—The Pro- 
testants were a small minority of the 
people of France, the Catholics were 
the overwhelming majority of the peo- 
ple of Ireland. 

We do not desire to dwell further on 
this matter, but there is another point 
to which we must briefly refer. Mr. 
Froude warmly advocates the policy of 
depriving the Catholics of ownership 
in land. Owing to many confiscations, 
and to the slow operation of the penal 
code, this end has been in a great 
degree accomplished. As a rule the 
Irish landlords are Protestants while 
their tenants are Catholics, and every 
practical statesman knows that this very 
fact is one of the greatest difficulties 
and dangers he has to encounter. 
Owing to the events of its history, 
class divisions in Ireland are naturally 
peculiarly menacing, and it is one of 
the gravest misfortunes of the country 
that they coincide with and are inten- 
sified by the difference of creed. To 
this fact, too—which is the direct con- 
sequence of the acts he so warmly 
extols—may be ascribed, in a great 
degree? those very features of Irish 
Catholic policy to which Mr. Froude 
most strongly objects. If a consider- 
able body of Catholic gentry existed, 
they would be the natural leaders of 
their co-religionists. They do not exist, 
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and the field is left open to priests and 
demagogues. 

Mr. Froude is not indulgent to modern 
statesmen. He speaks with much lofty 
scorn of “constitutional commonplaces,” 
of “the cant of toleration,” of “the 
childish prate about Irish ideas.” Echo- 
ing the language of the great perse- 
cutors of the past, he tells us that “‘ true 
liberty means the being governed by 
just laws, laws which are in harmony 
with the will of the Maker and Master 
of the world,”? and the whole tenor 
of his book is a sufficient comment 
upon his meaning. He utterly rejects 
the notion that the will of the nation 
should, on political questions, be con- 
sulted, or that there is anything un- 
righteous or criminal in forcing upon a 
people a form of government which 
they hate. ‘So long as the consent of 
the governed is recognized as essential 
to the legitimacy of authority, so long 
and so far Ireland will possess a griev- 
ance which only complete separation 
will remove.”? We hope these words are 
much exaggerated, and should be much 
qualified. If they are true, we cannot 
but regard them as the most striking 
condemnation of the past government 
of Ireland, and as supplying one of the 
strongest reasons why English writers 
in speaking on Irish questions should 
employ a language of moderation and 
conciliation. A government of pure 
despotism has, however, nothing revolt- 
ing in it to Mr. Froude. His views of 
the relation of the governed to their 
rulers are much the same as those of 
Bishop Horsley, whose famous saying, 
that “he knew.not what subjects had 
to say to the laws except to obey them,” 
was long cited as a supreme example 
of the servility of a certain class 
of Anglican divines, and of their 
hatred of the free constitution under 
which they live. “The consent of 
man,” says Mr. Froude, “was not 
asked when he was born into the 
world ; his consent will not be asked 
when his time comes to die. As little 
has his consent to do with the laws 
which, while he lives, he is bound to 
obey.” *> We must acknowledge ourselves 
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unable to understand why the fact that 
a man is not consulted at his birth or 
at his death should preclude him from 
having any voice in the laws which 
dispose of his property and regulate his 
destiny while he lives; but the general 
meaning of the passage is at least suf- 


ficiently manifest. 1t is the theory of 


despotism stated in the barest and most 
emphatic form ; and that such a doctrine 
should be propounded by an English 
writer of the eminence of Mr. Froude 
is certainly a fact well worthy of record. 

We have been compelled to dwell at 
such length upon the points on which we 
ditier from Mr. Froude, that we are glad 
to mention some on which we agree with 


him. We agree with him that one of 


the great evils of English government 
of Ireland has been its perpetual change 
of system and tendency—the cold fits 
of rigour and the hot fits of indulgence 
that have so rapidly succeeded each other. 
We agree with him also in deploring 
the extreme fatuity of the policy which, 
while endeavouring to crush the Catho- 
lics by penal laws, took no sinyle step to 
invigorate or to unite the Protestants. 
The Established Church was made a 
great field for jobbery. Its highest posi- 
tions became the rewards of political 
services in England, and the system of 
pluralities was carried to such an ex- 
tent that, notwithstanding all the emo- 
luments and all the privileges of the 
Church, multitudes of Protestants lapsed 
into Catholicism for want of the com- 
mon ordinances of religion. On the 
other hand, the Presbyterians were 
subject to a Test Act, which was first 
sent over from England, and was after- 
wards maintained in spite of English 
influence by the ascendancy of the 
bishops in the Irish House of Lords. 
They were perpetually molested and 
harassed in their worship, and they at 
last fled in numbers to America, where 
they contributed their full share to the 
revolution. Above ali, we agree with 
Mr. Froude in the gross impolicy as 
well as the gross injustice of the com- 
mercial disabilities by which almost 
every form of Irish industry was deli- 
berately and selfishly crushed. The 


history of those laws is well worthy of 


the attention of all who would study 
the social condition of Ireland, and it 
has been written by Mr. Froude with 
consummate power. Until the time of 
Charles I. Ireland was placed com- 
mercially on all points on a level with 
England, but Wentworth, imagining 
that the Irish woollen manufacturers 
might undersell those of England, took 
some measures to discourage them. 
This proceeding appears to have been 
purely arbitrary, and is, we think, rather 
exaggerated by Mr. Froude, perhaps in 
order that he may heighten the merit 
of Cromwell, who restored matters to 
their former state. With Charles IL, 
however, legislative prohibitions began. 
lreland was a great pasture country, 
and her chief source of wealth was the 
importation of her cattle into England. 
The English landowners complained of 
the rivalry, and the importation of Irish 
cattle to England, as well as of salt beef, 
bavon, butter, and cheese, was abso- 
lutely prohibited. By her omission 
from the amended Navigation Act ot 
1663, Ireland was at the same time 
excluded from all direct trade with the 
British Colonies. Her two chief sources 
of wealth were thus utterly and wil- 
fully annihilated. One chance, how- 
ever, still remained. The Irish, when 
forbidden to export their cattle, turned 
their land into sheep-walks, and it soon 
appeared that, in spite of the poverty of 
the people and the low condition of 
civilization, a great and flourishing 
woollen trade was likely to arise. 
Ireland possessed the advantages of 
unlimited water-power, of cheap labour 
and living, and, above all, of the best 
wool in Europe. Many English and 
even foreign manufacturers went over, 
and in the first years that followed 
the Revolution there was every pro- 
bability of her becoming a consider- 
able industrial nation. Once more the 
seltish policy of English manufacturers 
prevailed. ‘The export of unmanufac- 
tured wool to foreign countries had been 
already forbidden. The Legislature now 
interposed and forbade the export of 
Irish manufactured wool, not only to 
England and the English dominions, but 
to every other country. ‘he rising in- 
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dustry was thus completely annihilated. 
Thousands of manufacturers and of 
workmen emigrated to the Continent 
or to America. Whole districts were 
thrown into a condition of poverty 
verging upon starvation, and the last 
chance of developing a great Protestant 
population was lost. The only resource 
that remained was a smuggling trade in 
wool with France, which accordingly 
assumed vast dimensions. All classes 
engaged in it—and, under the circum- 
stances, we cannot blame them—and 
thus one more influence was set at work 
to educate the people into hostility to 
law. 

Among the consequences of this pro- 
hibition were two political movements 
of great significance. The Irish Par- 
liament, impotent before the Legislature 
of England, and despairing of the ma- 
terial prosperity of the country, began 
to long for a legislative union with Eng- 
land, which would at least secure the 
advantages of free trade. The impend- 
ing Union with Scotland turned the 
thoughts of Irishmen to such a measure, 
and in 1704 the House of Commons 
petitioned for it. The opportunity was 
in some respects peculiarly favourable. 
The Protestants desired the measure ; 
the Catholics were hopelessly crushed, 
and it was then a settled maxim that 
they were to have no vvice in disposing 
of the destiny of their country. The 
English Government, however, actuated 
chiefly by commercial jealousy, rejected 
the opportunity and refused the boon. 
The other movement was that for legis- 
lative independence. Raised by Moly- 
neux, and powerfully supported by 
Swift, the claim of the Irish became 
louder and louder, and the extreme 
malevolence with which in commercial 
matters the English supremacy was 
exerted powerfully sustained it. The 
causes of free trade and of an indepen- 
dent Parliament were indissolubly con- 
nected, and they at last triumphed 
through the efforts of the Volunteers. 

While the prosperity of the Pro- 
testants was being crushed by the com- 
mercial Jaws, the Catholics were suffer- 
ing under the penal code. The space 
that is ussigued to us will not permit of 


our entering at length into the details 
of this code—a code which Burke de- 
scribed as “ well digested and well dis- 
posed in all its parts; a machine of 
wise and elaborate contrivance, and as 
well fitted for the oppression, impover- 
ishment, and degradation of a people, 
and the debasement in them of human 
nature itself, as ever proceeded from the 
perverted ingenuity of man.” In the 
eyes of Mr. Froude, we need scarcely 
say, the great objection to this code was 
its failure and the feebleness with which 
it was enforced. “The success which 
would have been the justification of 
these laws” was wanting. To sum up 
briefly their provisions, they excluded 
the Catholics from the Parliament, from 
the magistracy, trom the corporations, 
from the university, from the bench 
and from the bar, from the right of 
voting at parliamentary elections or at 
vestries, of acting as constables, as 
sheriffs, or as jurymen, of serving in the 
army or navy, of becoming solicitors, 
or even holding the position of game- 
keeper or watchman. They prohibited 
them from becoming schoolmasters, 
ushers, or private tutors ; or from send- 
ing their children abroad to receive the 
Catholic education they were refused at 
home. They offered an annuity to every 
priest who would forsake his creed, 
pronounced a sentence of exile against 
the whole hierarchy, and restricted 
the right of celebrating the mass to 
registered priests, whose number, accord- 
ing to the first intention of the Legis- 
lature, was not to be renewed. The 
Catholics could not buy land, or in- 
herit or receive it as a gift from Protes- 
tants, or hold life annuities, or leases 
for more than thirty-one years, or any 
lease on such terms that the protits of 
the land exceeded one-third of the rent. 
A Catholic, except in the linen trade, 
could have no more than two appren- 
tices. . He could not have a horse of the 
value of more than 5/., and any Protes- 
tant on giving him 5/. might take his 
horse. He was compelled to pay double 
to the militia, In case of war with a 
Catholic Power, he was obliged to reim- 
burse the damage done by the enemy’s 
privateers. ‘lo convert a brotestant to 
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Catholicism was a capital offence. No 
Catholic might marry a Protestant. 
Into his own family circle the elements 
of dissension were ingeniously intro- 
duced. A Catholic landowner might 
not bequeath his land as he pleased. It 
was divided equally among his children, 
unless the eldest son became a Protes- 
taut, in which case the parent became 
suuply a life tenant, and lost all power 
either of selling or mortgaging it. Ifa 
Catholic’s wite abandoned her husband's 
religion, she was immediately free from 
his control, and the Chancellor could 
assign her a certain proportion of her 
husband’s property. If his child, how- 
ever young, professed itself a Protestant, 
it was taken from its father’s care, and 
the Chancellor could assign it a portion 
of its father’s property. No Catholic 
could be guardian either to his own 
children or to those of another. 

We imagine that most of our read- 
ers will consider Burke’s description 
ot this code not overcharged. It is 
true that penal laws still more severe 
were directed against Catholics in Eng- 
land and against Protestants in most 
Catholic countries ; but those of Ireland 
were peculiarly fitted, by the bribes they 
held out to apostasy, to debase as well 
as to crush. They were directed not 
against a small sect, but against the 
bulk of the nation, and they were a 
distinct violation of the Treaty of 
Limerick. ‘he blame of them may be 
very equally divided between the Eng- 
lish and the Irish Parliaments ; and the 
best that can be said of them is, that 
that portion which related to the 
Catholic worship soon became a dead 
letter, while a crowd of legal evasions 
and a great and creditable laxness of 
local tribunals in a great measure de- 
feated the provisions about property. 
They had, however, abundantly the 
effect of associating in the minds of the 
Catholics the idea of law with that of 
hostility to their religion, of driving 
out of the country the ablest men, and 
of destroying all ambition and all energy 
in those who remained. 

There is a striking passage in Mr. 
Gaiton’s very remarkable work on Here- 
ditary Genius, in which he endeavours 


to account for the marvellous efflores- . 


cence of genius that adorned the great 
period of Athenian history, by showing 
that the institutions of Athens were 
peculiarly fitted to attract men who 
were able, while the social life of Athens 
was peculiarly fitted to repel those who 
were not, and that by this double process 
a race was gradually formed far exceeding 
the average of human capacities. In Lre- 
land, in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, a directly opposite process ap- 
pears to have been going on. The most 
various influences conspired to drive 
from the country all men of energy, 
ability, and character. If an able man 
arose among the Presbyterians, he at 
once found himself shut out by the 
test from the path of honour. If he 
were a Catholic, he was excluded by the 
penal laws from every field of ambition 
and from almost every possibility of 
acquiring influence or wealth. If he be- 
longed to the favoured Church, he was 
even then compelled to see all the high- 
est positions, both political and ecclesias- 
tical, monopolized by Englishmen. If 
he was indifferent to theological differ- 
ences and careless of political honours, 
he still found himself in a country 
where industrial and commercial wealth 
was impossible, and where that impossi- 
bility was deliberately and intentionally 
brought about by the Legislature. It is 
not surprising that great wretchedness 
and great inertness prevailed, and that 
a stream of emigration already flowed 
from Ireland. From the earliest period 
there has been something erratic and 
nomadic in the Irish genius. In the 
sixth and seventh centuries, when the 
Irish monasteries had a world-wide repu- 
tation, Irish missionaries occupied a 
place second to that of no other nation 
in the great work of evangelizing Europe. 
From Lindisfarne and from Luxeuil, 
from the banks of the Steinbach in 
Switzerland, and from the monastery of 
Sobbio in Italy, they spread the light of 
Christianity over many lands which were 
destined in after-days to march in the 
forefront of civilization, At a later 
period we find the Irishman Scotus Eri- 
gena founding a rationalistic philosophy 
in France, and the Lrishman St. Virgilius 
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teaching the existence of the antipodes 
at Salzburg. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury Presbyterian talent and industrial 
energy took refuge in England or 
America, while most of the ability and 
ambition of the Catholies found its way 
to France, to Austria, or to Spain. 

Of the condition of affairs at home 
Mr. Froude gives a vivid but, we think, 
a somewhat over-coloured picture. He 
devotes a long chapter to Irish crime, 
and, with that gratuitous offensiveness 
which is so painfully prominent in the 
present work, he entitles his chapter 
“Trish Ideas.” These “‘ideas}’ are chietly 
the houghing of cattle and the abduction 
of heiresses. We believe that in some of 
the least respectable of the Fenian news- 
papers it is the custom to collect extracts 
from the English police reports under 
such titles as “ English Civilization” or 
“ English Ideas.” We must simply ex- 
press our astonishment and our deep 
regret that a great writer in a grave 
history should condescend to imitate 
the example. 

That there should have been much 
violent crime was indeed inevitable. 
By three great confiscations about nine- 
tenths of the soil of Ireland had recently 
been wrested violently from its old pro- 
prietors. The religion of four-fifths of 
the people was persecuted, and almost 
every leading form of industry had been 
crushed by law. “ Tories ” and “ Rappa- 
rees ”—the ejected proprietors and their 
adherents—swarmed over the land and 
waged a chronic war with their suc- 
cessors. Smuggling, too, called into 
being by the suppression of the wool- 
trade, and peculiarly favoured by the 
configuration of the Irish coast, was 
universal. Mr. Froude has devoted an 
admirable chapter to describing the spirit 
of wild, lawless, and adventurous ro- 
mance which it engendered. Probably 
in few countries was the empire of law 
so feeble ; but we must remember that 
in almost all countries law was then 
weaker than at present. The period 
concerning which Mr. Froude writes was 
that when the streets of London were 
almost impassable at night through 
the outrages of the Mohocks ; when the 
country roads of England were infested 
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with highwaymen ; when the horrors of 
the Fleet Prison and the scandals of 
Fleet marriages were at their height ; 
when hereditary jurisdiction was still 
unshaken in Scotland; and when a 
journey through the Highlands was as 
perilous as a journey would now be 
through Central Africa. 

Still there was a real and perceptible 
improvement in the nation. The loyalty 
of the Catholics to the crown is a striking 
fact and an eloquent comment upon Mr. 
Froude’s estimate of their character. In 
the rebellion of 1715, in the rebellion of 
1745, they remained absolutely passive. 
In the first case this may be ascribed to 
extreme exhaustion, but in the second 
the Catholic priests took an active part 
in giving the Government warning cf 
plots for the Pretender. Still later, 
when the American Colonies had revolted 
against England, and at a time when 
the Presbyterians were profoundly dis- 
affected, the Catholics were ardently 
loyal. To the long night of trial 
through which they passed, we may 
probably ascribe a great part of their 
noblest characteristics: a deep and 
fervent attachment to their creed, 
which no threats and no blandish- 
ments could shake ; a spirit of reverence 
and simple piety, of cheerful content, 
and of mutual charity under extreme 
poverty, such as few nations in Europe 
can equal, In this period, too, was 
gradually formed that high tone of female 
purity which is their distinguishing 
and transcendent excellence ; and which, 
in the words even of this bitter enemy, 
is “ unparalleled, probably, in the civi- 
lized world.”! To writers who judge 
the moral excellence of a race by its 
strength and by its success, all these 
qualities will rank but low in the scale 
of virtues. A larger and a wiser philo- 
sophy will acknowledge that no others 
do more to soften and purify the character, 
to lighten the burden of sorrow, and to 
throw a consoling lustre upon the dark- 
ness of the tomb. 

This period was also remarkable 
for a gradual approximation of classes 
and creeds. Few things in Irish history 
are more curious than the manner in 

1 P. 557. 
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which the atrocious penal laws against 
the Catholics fell gradually into desue- 
tude. At first, the High Church and 
Jacobite tendencies of the bishops, who 
usually formed a majority in the House 
of Lords, and their antipathy to the 
Presbyterians, led them to favour the 
Catholics ; and dissensions between the 
English Government and the Irish 
Parliament had a similar influence. 
Gradually, however, and to a degree 
which is very remarkable and not suffi- 
ciently noticed, a spirit of toleration 
crept over the Irish Protestants. The 
singular power of the native Irish to 
assimilate to themselves the extraneous 
elements planted in their midst had 
been long noticed. The complaint was 
older than the Reformation, and it was 
not arrested by it. The poet Spenser, 
after the Desmond rebellion, advocated 
the suppression of Irish insurrections by 
starvation. His grandson, during the 
Commonwealth, was exiled and deprived 
of his estate as an Irish Papist. A large 
proportion of the rebels in 1641 were 
of English blood. The Cromwellians 
themselves who settled on the soil 
succumbed to the same _ influence. 
Ireton, indeed, endeavoured to guard 
against the danger by stringent regula- 
tions against the intermarriage of his 
soldiers with the Irish; but although 
there were some few who, like the hero 
of a Cromwellian poem, 

‘* rather than turne 
From English principles would sooner burne, 
And rather than marrie an Irish wife 
Would batchellers remain for terme of life,” 


this heroism was not common, and 
forty years after the settlement had 
taken place, it was already a com- 
plaint that great numbers of the 
children of Oliver’s soldiers were unable 
to speak a word of English.' If the 
Irish Protestants during the period of 
the penal laws did not throw off their 
religion, they at least came gradually to 
look with a rare tolerance on their 
Catholic countrymen. The spirit of an 
age which was peculiarly adverse to reli- 
gious bigotry ; the lowering of the theo- 
logical temperament which always follows 


1 Prendergast, ‘‘Cromwellian Settlement o 
Ireland,” pp. 261-—266. 


when there are many nominal conver- 
sions for the sake of entering a profession 
or retaining a property; the national 
feeling which gradually drew Catholics 
and Protestants together in a common 
cause ; and lastly, the effects of social 
intercourse and of a social temperament, 
gradually assuaged the bitterness of sect. 
During the struggle about Wood’s half- 
pence, Primate Boulter noticed that it 
“had a very unhappy influence on the 
state of Ireland by bringing on intima- 
cies between Papists and Jacobites and 
the Whigs.” As early as 1725 a clergy- 
man named Synge preached a very re- 
markable sermon before the Irish House 
of Commons in favour of toleration, and 
received the thanks of the House, 
During the whole period of the penal 
laws a large amount of property was 
preserved to Catholics by being nomi- 
nally transferred to Protestant friends ; 
and we believe there is no single instance 
on record of the trust being. betrayed. 
In the latter half of the eighteenth 
century it is absolutely certain that the 
Protestant public opinion of Ireland was 
far more tolerant towards the Catholics 
than Protestant opinion in England. 
This very interesting and very important 
historical fact is established by the most 
emphatic contemporary testimonies and 
by the irrefutable evidence of facts. 
The first attempt to remove some of the 
most iniquitous of the English penal 
laws was sufficient to create a fierce 
agitation throughout the length and 
breadth of England and Scotland. 
Most of the Provincial Synods in Scot- 
land protested against the toleration of 
Catholics: Glasgow and Edinburgh were 
convulsed with riots; Corresponding 
Societies multiplied over the whole of 
England ; the House of Commons was 
besieged by a mob of 20,000 men. 
London, for several days, was in the 
hands of an infuriated populace: the 
gaols were broken open ; Catholic chapels 
were destroyed ; the houses of the chief 
advocates of the measure of relief were 
burned to the ground, and more than 
300 persons were shot in the streets, 
In Ireland, the relaxation of the pena 
laws had already begun, and in the very 
year of the Lord George Gordon riots 
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the Protestant Volunteers unanimously 
passed a resolution expressing their 
gratification at that relaxation, and soon 
after they admitted Catholics to their 
ranks, A few years later, the Irish 
Protestant Parliament, without any 
serious difficulty, without creating the 
smallest disturbance in the country, 
carried a series of measures of which it 
may be truly said that, in the existing 
condition of English public opinion, they 
would have been impossible in England 
without a revolution. It threw open to 
the Catholics the magistracy, the jury- 
box, and the degrees in the University. 
It conferred upon them a substantial 
amount of real political power by grant- 
ing them the elective franchise ; and it 
would certainly have completed the work 
of emancipation but for the opposition of 
Pitt and the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam. 
To writers of the school of Mr. Froude 
these facts may be an evidence of the 
“ progress to anarchy.” To those who 
really value religious and political 
liberty they will appear in a very 
different light. 

It is certain, too, that in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century the rela- 
tion of classes improved. Mr. Froude 
is very bitter against the Irish land- 
lords, and especially the smaller land- 
lords. We do not dispute the general 
resemblance of the picture he draws, 
but we imagine it is greatly over- 
coloured. Such writers as Sir Jonah 
Barrington are not trustworthy guides 
to an historian. The Irish landlords 
no doubt drank, fought duels, exceeded 
their means, lived reckless, idle, and 
sporting lives; but whatever may have 
been the case with individuals, or even 
with particular districts, they usually 
secured the devoted attachment of their 
tenants. In many ways they were law- 
less, violent, and arbitrary; but the 
simple fact that the greater part of the 
land of Ireland was let on long leases, 
at rents so low that there were usually 
several middlemen between the owner 
and the occupier of the soil, shows 
that, as a class, they were not grasping 
or avaricious. Considering how vivid 
the memory of the confiscations still 
was, it is surprising to find ‘so deep an 


attachment as undoubtedly subsisted 
between the resident landlord and his 
dependants. Some really high and 
commanding qualities must have existed 
among men who organized such a move- 
ment as that of the Volunteers, and who 
supplied that large amount of brilliant 
talent which, towards the close of the 
century, adorned the Parliament of 
Treland. 

That very considerable exertions were 
made to improve the material condition 
of the country Mr. Froude freely admits. 
Arthur Young declared, on his visit to 
Ireland, that the roads were, on the 
whole, decidedly superior to those in 
England. Bogs were drained, public 
works of many kinds were encouraged, 
and an admirable system of inland navi- 
gation was established. Country seats 
grew up, which, if inferior to the 
historic mansions of the great English 
nobles, might at least bear a fair com- 
parison with those of the Continent. 
An edifice which is even now second to 
no work of Grecian architecture in the 
kingdom was erected for the Parliament, 
and Trinity College assumed something 
of its present imposing proportions. As 
long as the trade and industry of 
Ireland were crushed by disabling laws 
no great prosperity was possible; but 
the first steps were energetically taken, 
and when the arms of the Volunteers 
emancipated the Irish trade, material 
well-being rapidly and instantaneously 
increased. 

There were, no doubt, dark shadows 
to the picture, the darkest being the 
steady appropriation by the Govern- 
ment of the patronage and resources of 
the country to the purpose of corrupting 
its representatives. Enough, however, 
has been said to show that according to 
all ordinary standards of comparison 
the movement was steadily upwards. 
In Mr. Froude’s judgment, however, 
it was a movement of decline. The 
volume before us is chiefly devoted to 
three periods of Irish history. The 
first is the Cromwellian period, when 
the religion of the Irish was absolutely 
suppressed, when their land was con- 
fiscated, when the greater part of the 
nation was driven into exile, and when 
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their priests were treated as felons. 
This, in Mr. Froude’s opinion, is the 
ideal period, when Ireland was governed 
according to God’s Jaw and to true 
principles. The second period is that 
which followed the Revolution. The 
foolish humanity of William, the va- 
cillation or tolerance of Ministers and 
Parliament, made it a period incom- 
parably inferior to the other, though 
even it was not without its distinctive 
merits. The last period was that when 
the penal laws were abrogated, when 
every man was suffered to worship as 
he pleased, when the division of classes 
was weakened, and when a national 
spirit began to show itself in the Irish 
Protestants. This, in Mr. Froude’s 
judgment, is the period of anarchy, and 
at the opening stages of this period he 
draws the present volume to its close, 
It is with deep and sincere regret 
that we have been compelled to write 
as we have done about this work. It is 
a work which we believe can hardly 
fail to injure the reputation of its 
author. We yield to no one in admira- 
tion of the many great and splendid 
qualities which Mr. Froude has brought 
to the study of history. It would be 
mere impertinence to speak at length of 
his wide research, of his pure, noble, 
and graceful eloquence, of that consum- 
mate artistic skill with which he has 
portrayed so many subtle characters, 
and has invested so many of the most 
barren periods of history with all the 
colour of romance. We cannot but 
regard it as a real national calamity 
that gifts so rare and so transcendent 
should be allied with an inveterate 
passion for paradox, and especially for 
moral paradox, and should be disfigured 
by so much partiality, intolerance, and 


intemperance. In the present condition 
of public opinion in Ireland, at a time 
when there is some hope that ancient 
animosities may slowly subside under 
the influence of the great legislative 
measures of the last few years, the most 
ordinary patriotism should counsel great 
caution and moderation in treating of 
the confiscations and of the massacres 
of the past. No such spirit has been 
shown by Mr. Froude. With a reck- 
lessness of consequences that cannot 
be too deeply deplored, witii a studied 
offensiveness of language that can only 
be intended to irritate and insult, 
he has thrown a new brand of dis- 
cord into the smouldering embers of 
Irish discontent His work will be 
received with ill-concealed delight by 
all who desire to maintain disloyalty in 
Ireland, and by all who envy the posi- 
tion of England in the world. What 
can be more mischievous than that every 
rebel newspaper should have the right 
to circulate among the Irish people 
whole pages from one of the most 
popular of English writers in favour of 
the extirpation of their religion and the 
destruction of all their liberties? What 
can be more deplorable than that every 
foreign critic who declaims upon the sel- 
fishness of England should be able to as- 
sert, on the authority of one of the fore- 
most names in contemporary literature, 
that the English government in Ireland 
can only be rightly maintained and jus- 
tified by the repudiation of all those 
principles of civil and religious liberty 
which it is the glory of England to have 
first introduced into her constitution, 
and which for many generations it has 
been her great mission to sustain and 
to propagate throughout the world ? 


W. E. H. Lecry. 

















